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THE OUTLOOK. | 


OME surprise was produced by a cablegram from 
England last week announcing that Mr. Joseph 
Obamberlain had been appointed one of a commis- 
sion of three to confer with a like commission to be 
appointed by the United States Government for the 
purpose of endeavoring to effect a settlement of the 
fisheries dispute between Oanada and the United 
States. The nature of that dispute can be recalled 
to our readers in a sentence or two; the cu:iou; 
- will find in another column a fuller statement of the 
two sides to it, one presented by a Oanadian cor- 
respondent, the other by an eminent American jurist, 
who, however, prefers to remain anonymous. By the 
Treaty of 1818, at the close of the War of 1812, 
Americans relinquished all claim to fishing within 
three miles of the Oanadian shore, retaining only the 
right to enter Oanadian ports for the purpose of 
obiaining wood, water, and repairs or shelter, ‘‘ and 
for no other purpose whatever.” This exclusion from 
Canadian waters proved vexatious to our fishermen ; 
the three-mile limit was of course an invisible one, 
and always liable to be transgreseed ; and as a result 
the Treaty of Washington gave to our fishermen a 
tight to fish in Oanadian waters, and in return gave to 
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Oanadian fish a free entry into our ports. This also 
proved unsatisfaccury ; the fishermen objected tothe 
free sale of Oanadian fish in American markets. This 
agreement expired at the end of ten years, and has 
not been renewed ; and the parties to it have been 
thrown back on the Treaty of 1818. Onur fishermen, 
however, claim the right of ordinary entry into 
Oanadian waters and ports, granted by all civilized 


nations to each other for purposes of trade ; the Oana- | 


dian Government denies such right under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of 1818. In enforcing their view 
of their treaty rights they have certainly proceeded 
in @ manner very obnoxious to our pride, if not to 
our self-respect ; and the relations between Oanada 
and the United States, which should be fraternal, 
have been dangerously strained. Oongress promptly 
passed a mearure giving the President almost auto- 
cratic powers of retaliation upon Canada. The 
President, instead of exercising them, has rroposed, 
or at least acceded to, the appointment of an Inter- 
national Commission between England and the 
United States for the purpoze of adjusting the dis- 
rute. It is the news of this fact, first reaching the 
United States by way of England, that has given the 
ccuntry its surprise. We need hardly say to our 
readers that to us it is wholly an agreeable surprise. 
It follows out the principle for which The Ohristian 
Union has always contended, not only in respect to 
this dispute, but in respect to all disputes; namely, 
that the parties should always make an earnest en- 
deavor to brirg about an amicable settlement before 
they fall to blows, or even to hard words. This is 


_| one of the simplest and most elemental princ'ples of 


Ohristianity ; and it is as applicable to international 
as to personal contentions, and to cases which to either 
one or both of the parties sppear perfectly clear as to 
those in which one or both recognize some obscurity 
or complexity. 


The English Government have resolved to prohibit 
thy National League throughout all Ireland, and to 
prevent, by police and military, all public meetings of 
the Irish held in the interest of the National League ; 
in other words, to introduce into the government of 
Ireland the methods for the prevention of agitation 
which are carried on successfully in Rassia. In 
accordance with this policy the Irish Viceroy forbade 
a public meeting of the Nationalists summoned at 


Ennis, Ireland. There was no pretense that any 


violence was threatened, and no reason assigned by 
the Government, when called to account in Parlia- 
ment by the Liberals, for believing that there was 
any danger of disturbance. Despite the prohibi- 
tion, some 10,000 persons assembled on Sunday at 
Ennis, for what purported to be a perfectly peace- 
ful gathering. The military had previously taken 
possession of the grounds where the meeting was 
advertised to be held. The procession to the grounds 
halted in a field, a provisional meeting was held, and 
speeches were made to the crowd by the orators of 
the day from their carriages. The military com- 
mander demanded the dispersion of this meeting. 
The resolutions which it passed in favor of Home Rule 
were politely handed to him, and then the procession 
re-formed and marched back to the town, where 
another address was delivered. The self-restraint of 
the gathering would have been remarkable in Eogland 
or America, and is still more remarkable in Ireland, 
in view of the excitable character of the people and 
their past history. The Irish leaders are determined 
that no violence shall afford an excuse for the intro- 
duction of Russian methods in Great Britain, and the 
victory of the Government in dispersing a perfectly 
peaceable assemblage, gathered for purely political 
purposes, if victory it can be called, is a great deal 
worse for it than adefeat. It really does seem as 
though the charges made by Irish Liberals were not 
groundless ; namely, that the English Government 
is endeavoring to provoke disturbances in Ireland in 
order to strengthen ita political majorities in Eng- 
land, 


With substantial unanimity the press of the ccuntry 
cond+mns the massacre of the Utes, which further 
and fuller reports indicate to have been accomplished 
only by treachery. Our most trustworthy reports 
of this ‘‘Indian outbreak” come from army 
officers. According to the report of Major Rand- 
lett, of the regular army, commanding the post at 
Fort Duchesne, the Oolorado militia granted Colo- 
row’s request to be allowed to re‘urn to the reser- 
vation, and then, while the Indians were relying 
upon this promise, opened fire upon them. This 
feat of arms, which resulted in the killing of a Ute 
child and the fatal woundirg of a rquaw and man, 
was followed by the ‘‘ confiscaticn” of over three 
hundred horses and some thousands of sheep and 
goats belonging to the Utes and pastured by them 
upon land which they claimed and were permitted 
by the Agent to use. Thisoccurred on the very border 
of the reservation, where the survivors of the Utes 
finally found a refuge from their assailants, who 
were warned off by Lieutenant Burnett, of the 
regular army. Sheriff Kendall was notified that if 
he had any warrants to serve, he must serve them 
through Colonel Byrnes, the Ute Agent—an obvions- 
ly sensible course, which if adopted in the first place 
would have prevented all trouble. But it is perfectly 
clear that the Sheriff and cowbeys would have 
been very sorry to lose the opportunity of shoot- 
ing down Indians, stealing their horses, and pos- 
sibly of bringing troops into the country, with 
the consequent odd chances for money making. © 
Although they failed to bring the troops, they have 
succeeded in other respects, and have for the present 
driven the Indians from the coveted Jands upon 
which the latter were peacefully pasturing flocks 
now in the possession of cowboys and militiamen. 
In spite of Government orders for its restoration, it 
is improbable that this property will all be recovered 
by the Indians. The unanimous testimony of army 
officers, surgeons, the Agent, and other competent 
observers on the spot is that Oolorow and his fol- 
lowers were not on the war path, have committed 
no depredations, and on the first signs of hostility 
made their way back to the reservation as quickly 
and as peacefully as possible. This final testimony 
coincides perfectly with the view which we took of 
this affair at the outset. Instead of a “‘ rebellion” 
of the Utes, this ‘‘ war” has consisted of the murder 
and robbery by white men of Utes who had com- 
mitted nocrime. Were the conditions reversed, the 
entire West would have demanded the extermination 
of the whole Utetribe. As it is, the white thieves 
and murderers will probably go unpunished. An- 
other black chapter has been added to the record of 
a century of dishonor, but perhaps the suffering of 
the Utes may hasten the downfall of the reservation 
system, and help to secure for the red men the rights 
of human beings. It is worthy of note that the 
papers of Denver, which may be presumed to reflect 
the best border sentiment, unite in condemnirg the 
action of the Sheriff and his cowboy posse in this 
CASe. 


There is a very general protest from all who are 
familiar with Indian work, or interested in missions 
among the Indians, against the imperial edict issued 
by the Assistant Indian Oommissioner forbidding the 
use of the Indian language in schools upon the res- 
ervations, even chough they may be under private 
control and supported by private contribations. 
The President has shown a real interest in the In- 
dians, and by his executive acts on several conspic- 
uous occasions has evinced his courage and his deter- 
mination to protect them from wrongs. Secretary 
Lamar, if a little slower to recognize the importance of 
this branch of his complicated department, has never- 
theless finally adopted the conclusion to which those 
most familiar with the Indian problem had come, and 
is doing all that the niggardly appropriations of Oon- 
gress allow him to do to conduct the necessary nego 
tiations and make the uecessary surveys for the 
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purpose of giving the Indians their land in severalty. 
Commissioner Atkins, too, has shown a real interest 
in the welfare, the education, and the eventual citi- 
zeuship of the Indian ; albeit the changes which he 
has made, authorized, or acquiesced in, in the per- 
sonnel of the service, have certainly not always been 
even ostensibly in the interest of the Indian, nor 
free from political partisanship, which is nowhere 
more out of place than in the Indian Bureau. But 
the responsibility for this extraordinary and arbi. 
trary order prohibiting missionaries from giving relig- 
ious instruction to the Indians in their own tongue, 
equivalent in many instances to a prohibition of any 
religious instruction whatever, is not with the Presi- 
dent, or the Secretary, or the Oommissioner ; it is 
with the Assistant Commissioner. The order ema- 
nated from General Upshaw ; and we have yet seen 
no indication that it has received the approval 
or bas even been brought to the notice of his 
superiors in office. S lence, however, gives con- 
sent; and if this order is not reversed or modi- 
fied, the public will rightfully hold the Indian 
Bureau, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Presi- 
dent himself resp»nsible for its continuance. Mean- 
while, we submit to those who are soon to meet at 
Lske Mobonk to consider the present aspect of the 
Indian question, the propriety of giving a careful 
considera ion to this order, which we hope will be in 
its exact terms before the Conference, and of appoint. 
ing a delegation for the purpose of calling the Presi 
dent’s attention to this order, and to its un-American 
character and its injurious effects. 


In New York Sate last week President Oleveland 
won a decided and apparently easy victory over Gov- 
ernor Hill. A vacancy was to be filled in the Demo- 
cratic General Committee ; Mr. Cleveland’s supporter 
was elected and Mr. Hili’s supporter defeated ; the 
issue was very squarely made ; and thongh the major- 
ity was not large. it was decisive. It indicates, not- 
withstanding the open botility of the ‘‘Suan ” and the 
covert hostility of the ‘* World,” that Mr. Cleveland 
is assured of the support of the Democratic machine 
of this Sate, and that this State will cast its vote for 
him in the National Convention ; a vote which will 
probably insure his renomination. In Pennsylvania, 
on the other hand, his principles, if not his person, 
suffered a defeat. Mr. Randall is a high protection 
ist, Mr. Oleveland is a revenue reformer; Mr. Ran- 
dall believes in giving liberal pensions, Mr. Cleveland 
in caution in all public expenditures. The platform 
of the Pennsylvania Democrats gave, of course, a 
general approval of the Administration, but it also 
approved of liberal pensions, and did not in terms 
approve of the pension vetoes, while its resolution 
respecting the tariff would have delighted the heart 
of Mr. Facing both-ways. That resolution certainly 
does not commit the party in Pennsylvania to Mr. 
Oleveland’s doctrine, as defined by himself—‘‘an 
amendment to our revenue laws which shall cheapen 
the price of necessaries of life, and give freer enr- 
trance to such imported materials as by American 
labor may be manufactured into marketable commod- 
ities.” Oa the contrary, it explicitly recommends ‘‘a 
wiso and prudent reduction iv internal taxation and 
of duties on imports,” forthe latter referring back to 
prior platforms. Ia other words, it is explicit in call- 
ing for a reduction of the tax on whisky and tobacco, 
and ambiguous as respects any taxation on wool and 
sugar. Mr. Randall is probably right in supposing 
that Pennsylvania cannot be carried except by a 
protection party, and wise, as one looking out for 
nis own interests, in endeavoring to maintain a pro- 
tection policy in the Democratic party. Bat, unless 
all signs fail, he cannot long delay the inevitable 
issue. The Democratic party in every State except 
Pennsylvania is already committed to a policy of 
tariff reduction, by the methods indicated by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and the Repablican party is equally 
committed to a policy of protection ; a hybrid party 
in Pennsylvania cannot confuse the public mind re- 
specting this issue for any great length of time. 


The New York ‘‘ Times” has been making an 
investigation into the political changes that have been 
made in the Federal civil service in various parts of 
the country. Its inquiries cover both East and West, 
and include the Post office and the Internal Rev- 
enue and Customs Departments. It summarizes the 
resultsof these inquiries. we think with great fair- 
ness, a8 follows 

‘* These may be brie fly eummarized as follows : In some of 
the larger cities, notably in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Indianapolis, there bas been a pretty complete applica- 
tion‘of the old spoils principle, which has extended, in most 


cases, to the places under the rules, involving more or less 
open violation or an evasion of these rules. In some of the 
larger cities there has been, as in Boston, a healthy disregard 
of the spoils principle and an adherence to the sensible and 
honest methods of private business. In the smaller towns 
there has been a rather general ylelding to partisan press- 
ure, tempered by caution and by fidelity to business prin- 
ciples that ison the whole remarkable. No one, we think, 
can read these reports with any care withont feeling that the 
Democratic party throughout the country has proved much 
less greedy and unscrupulous than it was supposed that 
it would be, and that the narrow and violent partisan spirit 
prevailing even ten years ago has been very considerably 
moderated.’’ 


The division of sentiment in the Democratic party 
on this subject reflected in the differences of admin- 
istration in, for example, Baltimore and Boston is 
fairly represented by the report of the Civil Service 
Oommission to the President, of the results of its in- 
vestigation of a complaint made against Anthony F. 
S2eberger, Collector of the port of Chicago. Mr. See- 
berger demanded the resignation of Mr. Webster, 
who was a Republican, an honorably discharged 
wounded soldier, who passed the civil service custom 
examination with an average of 90 5-10 per cent., 
and was subsequently promoted for faithful and 
efficient service, and whose competency Mr. Sseberger 
does not call in question. Oncomplaint being made 
to the President, he referred the matter to the Com- 
mission for investigation. The Collector refused to 
give the reasons for demanding Mr. Webster’s resig- 
nation. Oommissioner Eigerton insists that the 
Oollector’s simple statement that he did not demand 
the resignation for political reasons was conclusive ; 
that the right of a superior to remove an inferior 
without giving any reasons cannot be impugned 
without impairment of the public service. Com 
missioners Oberly and Lyman maintain, on the other 
hand, that there is no cause why reasons for removals 
should not be given when called for. 

‘“‘The appointing officer,’’ say the Commiesioners, ‘‘is 

not the employer of his subordinates—he is not a master. 
He is a servant—a servant of the pecple—and certainly no 
good reason can be given why he, in serving the people, 
should be permitted to hold ‘in his own mind and keeping’ 
his reasons for doing or refasing to do any act in the per- 
formance or non-performance of which the people have an 
interest. It ls not unlawful to remove a good man who is 
in every way competent in the discharge of his public 
duties ; but, upon the removal of such a man without good 
cause—and there may be good cause even for such a re- 
moval—the officer making the removal should be con- 
demned.’’ 
This seems to us not only politically sound, but 
axiomatic, and the application of this principle to 
the civil service would greatly reduce, if it did not 
put an end to, unjust removals, and so would greatly 
decrease the possibility of partisan appointments. 


The demonstrated impracticability of tho Panama 
Oaval, which is making a hole in the purses of its 
projctors much more rapidly than in the isthmus 
through which it is proposed to open a highway, and 
the recent arrival in New York City of M. Menocal, the 
engineer, and his reports respecting the competing 
scheme, the Nicaragua Oanal, and the discussions 
before the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science of this general subject, all tend to awaken 
a public interest in the latter project, which, when 
M. de Lesseps first began his Panama Canal, was 
pointed out to our readers by The Christian Union to 
be far preferable. The contrasts between the two 
are thus tersely summarized by the New York 
‘‘ Herald” in a recent editorial : 

‘The Panama Canal, to summarize the details that make 
up or fortify this assertion, must cost, to begin with, ten 
times what the Nicaragua Canal will cost. The ends of the 
Panama Canal are in a region of perpetual calms; the ends 
of the Nicaragua Canal in ore of constant trade winds. 
The former work traverses a region that must always be 
unhealthy ; the line of the latter is nearly as salubrious as 
the table lands of Mexico. The Isthmian route is thon- 
sands of miles, counting both sides, farther away than the 
other from the northern countries whence is to be expected 
the bulk of trade. The first is a salt-water conduit, the 
second a fresh-water one. While the Nicaragua Canal is 
the longer, it will cost less to keep it in repair ; and while 
the northern line may not be begun—the surveys are to 
commence on December 1—for some time yet, there is a 
fair prospect that, once begun, within the time prescribed 
under the agreement with the Nicaraguan Government, it 
will be finished before its southern rival.’’ 

The only disadvantage of the Nicaragua route is 
the fact that the lake isone hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and the ships must therefore pass 
through locks in crossing the Isthmus ; whereas M. 
de Lesseps proposes a lockless canal. Bat this ad- 
vantage is more than counterbalanced by the other 
considerations ; and for America by the fact that 


our treaty with Nicaragua would give us control 


of the canal, and tha lake would furnish an inval- 
uable rendezvous for any navy which we might have 
occasion for in South Atlantic or Pageific waters. 
Whether this canal should be built by government, 
as proposed by the treaty entered into with Nica- 
ragua as long ago as the time of S cretary Freling- 
huysen, or by private capital, which is understood to 
be ‘Engineer Menocal’s plan, is a serious question. 
However constructed, it mast besubject to the con- 
trol of the United States Government, for military 
reasons, if for no other. 


The convict lease system in Georgia has just re- 
ceived two severe blows. The one consists in the 
publication of the suppressed report made by the 
prison physician in 1883. It is such a recital of 
brutality as will give new life to the agitation against 
the lease system. The other blow is the vigorous 
action taken by Governor Gordon in calling upon 


the lessees of two of the penitentiary companies to 


show cause why their leases should not be annulled. 
The Governor had received an anonymous letter 
signed ‘‘Oonvicts,”’ which declared that several of 
the prisoners had been flogged because they had 
made known existing abuses. <A prison officer was 
at once sent to investigate the case, and found that 
the backs of four of the men had been terribly 
bruised and cut by the blows which they had re- 
ceived. The lessees, when summoned before the 
Governor, created a sensation by calling at'ention 
to the fact that the lease which they hold was 
originally granted to Governor Gordon and two 
associates. On this ground they claimed that the 
Governor could not properly sit in judgment in the 
case. After consultation with the Attorney-Gen- 
eral the Governor decided that, as he had no pres- 
ent interest in the lease, he was qualified to proceed 
with the hearing. The public sentiment of the 
State seems to be at last aroused. —— While Georgia 
is thus taking steps which look toward the abolition 
of the ‘‘lease”’ system, New York is continuing to 
substitute the ‘‘ piece-price plan” for the contract 
system. Last week the last outstanding contract at 
the Sing Sing prison expired. The work of the 
prisoners was neither stopped nor changed. They 
continue to make the same goods, which the State 
sells at so much a piece tothe former manufacturers. 
The only difference is that the prison authorities and 
not the manufacturers have control of the men 
during their working hours, and may direct the work 
so as to secure educational ends ; but this is morally 
a great change. 


In one of his latest stories Mr. Walter Besant, the 
Eoglish novelist, gives some realistic and sadly 
faithful pic’ures of the condition of the less skilled 
workingwomen of London. Toread this book, ‘‘The 
Children of Gibeon,” is to be convinced that the 
writer has made a minute personal study of the sub- 
ject, not only for the purposes of fiction, but from 
deep and honest sympathy. Some of the ideas put 
forth in that book will probably be tried by the 
Workingwomen’s Oonference, of which Mr. Besant 
has been made Treasurer. Very wisely, no actual 
conference will be held until several months have 
been devoted to collecting and collating all possible 
information about- London workingwomen—their 
pay, their hours of work, their treatment by employ- 
ers, and their food and lodging. A circular has 
been issued by Mr. Besant calling for the real facts — 
on these and kindred points from all who have 
means of knowingthem. Hard as is the lot of needle- 
women in all great cities, it seems to be particularly 
wretched in London. One of the abominable tyran- 
nies pointed out by Mr. Besant in the novel to which 
we have alluded is the practice of ‘‘ drilling.’ This 
consists in compelling girls whose work, for some 
reason, has not given complete satisfaction, to stand 
in the offices of the great employers for two, three, 
or even four days, waiting for the next batch of 
work. No seats are allowed, and if the unfortunate 
girl leaves the office at any time while being ‘‘ drilled,” 
she is told on her return that she can have no work 
atall. This isa sample of the brutality of certain 
large London firms. - It is to be one object of Mr. 
Besant’s new society to make such things impcssible 
by bringing them into the bright light of publicity. 


GENERAL NEws.—Labor Day was observed in this 
city on Monday by a parade of some 20,000 workers, 
reviewed by Henry George and other leaders. In 
passing the reviewing stand some of the organiza- 
tions of socialistic tendencies lowered their flags and 
stopped the music of their bands to signify their dis- 
approval of Mr. George.——The Theater Royal at 
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Exeter, England, was burned on Monday night. 
The gallery had but one exit. In the struggle to 
escape over a hundred persons were killed aud 
many serious!y injured. In view of past experiences 
and warnings the proprietors of the theater are guilty 
of manslaughter, and ought to be indicted. ——The 
ninth International Medical Oongress is in session 
at Washington. Many distinguished paysicians from 
abroad are present.——Resolutions have been intro- 
duced intothe German Catholic Union now in session 
in Ohicago condemning Knights of Labor, Socialists, 
and Prohibitionists.——A reorganization of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad is to be effected under 
a syndicate of New York, London, and Philadel- 
phia bankers. ——General Benjamin F. Butler made 
 @ speech in Boston last week in which he advyo- 
cated the distribution of the surplus in the Treasury 
among Union and Oonfederate soldiers.——It is 
reported that the Chinese Government will give 
valuable concessions for telephones, railroads, and 
a bank in Ohina to Count Eugene Mitkiewicz and 
Mr. Wharton Barker of this country.——Affairs 
in the Hawaiian Islands are again becoming dis- 
turbed, according to latest accounts. ——The Amer- 
ican Social Science Association is in session in Sara- 
toga this week. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE GREATER 
NUMBER. 


E are permitted to present to our readers the 
following very valuable ‘‘ find.” It is ap- 
parently a fragment of a letter written by Caiaphas 
to a personal friend. The manuscript is as ancient 
as the doctrine which it illustrates : 
‘‘T have a large batch of timely, racy, and very 
. interesting letters relating to this new departure in 
Galilee, which there is such an attempt to force on 
the public. The authors of these letters embrace the 
names of the best-known rabbis in the country. 
These communications, together with the powerful 
support given to me by the scribes and the Sanhe 
drim, have greatly encouraged me in my belief that 
these new teachers of theology will not succeed in 
their attempts to revolutionize the methods of pre- 
senting God's truth to the nations, as it is clearly 
revealed in the Bible. So far as I know—with the 
single exception of Nicodemus—the entire body of 
the orthodox scribes, representing every sect and 
denomination—Herodians, Pharisees, and Saddu- 
- cees—is opposed to this Galilean Pretender. I have 
yet to learn that a single scribe, or a single individ 
ual connected with any one of the synagogues, or a 
single leader of the people, religious or irreligious, is 
willing to say, in any pulpit or on any platform, that 
he believes in this Galilean.” 
Nevertheless—notwithstanding Oaiaphas and his 
backing—the world has followed Ohrist, not Oaia- 
phas. Majorities are no test of truth ; least of all 
majorities in any already established school, sect, or 
church. A msjority of Israel were followers of Baal 
in the days of Elijah; a majority of the Jews were 
Pharisees in the days of Christ ; a majority of Chris- 
tians were |t>manists in the days of Luther; and a 
majority of Northern men were pro-slavery in the 


days when intellectual giants founded the New 


York ‘‘ Independent.” Truth always has to make 
its way against majorities. The majority must 
determine what the community shall do to-day, but 
it is the minority who determine what the commu- 
nity will believe to-morrow. To the reverent wor- 
shiper at the shrine of majorities we recommend a 
thoughtful perusal of John Morley’s volume on 
‘‘Compromise.” ‘‘The man of the world,” says he, 
‘despises Catholics for taking their religious opin- 
ions on trust and being the slaves of tradition. As 
if he had himself formed his own most important 
opinions either in religion or anything elise. He 
laughs at them for their superstitious awe of the 
Courch. As if his own inward awe of the Greater 
Number were one whit less of asuperstition. He 
mocks their deference for the past. As if his own 
absorbing deference to the present were one whit 
better bottomed or a jot more respectable. The 
modern emancipation will profi: us very little, if the 
status quo is to be fastened round our necks with the 
despotic authority of a heavenly dispensation, and 
if, instead of ancient Scriptures, we are to accept the 
_ plenary inspiration of Majorities.” 

This ‘‘ House of Commons view of life,” as Mr. 
Morley calls it, is bad enough in politics ; it is sin- 
_ gularly out of place in theology. Truth cannot be 
determined by a majority vote. 


BIBLE STUDY IN COLLEGE. 


HE ‘‘ Old Testament Student” for September pub- 
lishes a symposium from two or three editors and 
a number of leading educators respecting the desira. 
bility and feasibility of Bible study in the colleges. 
With one exception, they urge the importance and 
practicability of the study. Dr. William Hayes Ward 
puts forcibly the one serious objection to the intro- 
duction of such a course in the college curriculum : 
‘Of course the optional study of the Bible is good, 
in whatever language, but I think I should put it on 
Sunday, in an ordinary Bible class, such as we are 
familiar with. The fact that the Bible is also a 
religious book, as well as a book of literature, makes it 
indecorous to make it the object of unwilling study.” 
Heretofore, in most of our colleges, there has 
been no adequate facility for a thorough study of 
the Bible as a book of literature, even as an op- 
tional. Several college Presidents say in their letters 
that Bible study has been long pursued in their 
respective institutions, but we are inclined to think, 
from the tone of their letters, that it has been pursued 
‘¢in an ordinary Bible class, such as we are familiar 
with ;”’ and most of our readers are aware that an 
ordinary Bibie class really requires no study at all. 
No college has been more pervaded by a religious 
spirit than Oberlin; but President Fairchild reports 
that even in Oberlin ‘‘there has sometimes been 
difficulty in securing from the classes thorough prep- 
aration for the exercise ; and the work has often 
taken the form of a lec‘ure, sometimes of a conver- 
sation between teacher and pupil.” Weagree heartily 
with President Anderson, of Denison University, that 
it is vastly more important for us to understand 
Moses, Isaiah, John, and Paul than Socrates, Plato, 
Demosthenes, and Cicero; and with the ‘‘ S'udent” 
that a knowledge of the institutions of Moses is 
quite us important as a knowledge of the institutions 
of Lycurgus. We are not able to agree with Dr. Wad 
in sentiment. There is a serious question whether 
avy particular study should be made compulsory in 
a college education ; the tendency is toward ‘‘ option- 
als.” But the religious character of the Bible affords 
no good reason why it should not be studied as his- 
tory aud literature simply ; reverence for it cannot 


be maintained by keeping it in the Holy of Holies | 


behind the veil. The more profoundly it is studied 
the more deeply it will be reverenced; and con- 
tempt, or at least indifference, is far more likely to 
be a product of ignorance than of familiarity. 

The great danger of introducing Bible study into 
a college curriculum is, of course, that only the 
Bible, but not the study, will be introduced ; that is, 
that the exercise will degenerate into a lecture or 
a@ conversation ; that no hard work will be done on 
it; thas the standard afforded by the ordinary Bible 
class, such as we are familiar with, will be accepted 
as an adequate standard. Now, it is no disgrace to 
the ordinary Bible-class teacher to say that, from a 
student point of view, this is necessarily a low 
standard. Any good Caristian man, with natural 
aptitude to teach, and a devout spirit, can discern 
in a chapter of the Bible some moral or spiritual 
lesson, and give it to his students, or stimulate 
them to discover it for themselves. And this is 
the legitimate work of the Bible-class teacher. Bat 
unless he is a professional student he cannot teach 
them the structure of the Bible, or the nature of 
its political institutions, or the lessons of its history, 
or the outward form or inward spirit of its poetry, 
or its philosophy of man and of life. Suppose a mer- 
chant, mechanic, or lawyer, busy all the week, were 


to endeavor to teach English literature to a class of 


students, and prepare for it himself by an houtr’s 
study a week, and demand no preparation whatever 
of them, what sort of result would he obtain? At 
least as much thoroughness should be given iu the 
school or college course to the study of the Bible as to 
the study of Homer, Demosthenes, Virgil, or Oicero. 
Itis studied measurably in this way at Wellesley Col- 
lege, which requires some knowledge of the Bible as 
a preliminary to entrance, and devotes two hours a 
week every year in the course to a systematic study 
of the Bible ; with no evil effects so far as discovered, 
and some very excellent ones. The ‘* Old Testament 
S:udent” states well the conditions necessary to 
make this course a really valuable one : 

‘“What is wanted? (1) That in every institution there 
shall be an opportunity offered, for. men who so desire, to 
study the English Bible. (2) That this course of study be 
placed in the hands of men who can leach, and that it be 
made to have equal dignity and rank with other courses of 
college study. (3) That public opinion, exclusive of relig- 
ious opinion, be brought to accept the fact that the study of 
the Bible, merely as history and literature, is as ennobling, 


as disciplinary, and, in short, as valuable, as the study of 
any other history and literature. (4) That the time may 
soon have passed when young men shal! leave our col’eges 
shamefully ignorant of those characters, ideas, and events 
which have not only greatly infiaenced, but indeed alto- 
gether controlled and molded, the world’s history. Is this 
asking too much ?”’ 

There is no study which it would be easier to make 
fascinating to the great majority of college students, 
in the hands of a man who loved the Bible and couid 
teach ; there is none, in our judgment, more abso- 
lutely essential to a truly broad and catholic educa- 
tion. But it would be indispensable that the class 
should be encouraged to pursue the study inthe spirit 
of absolute intellecttal freedom. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


E have recently received acircular indicating 

that those who are desirous of incorporating 
in the written Constitution of the United Sates and 
of the several States some distinct recognition of 
Christianity are proposing to push forward their 
plans with renewed vigor thisfall. The recent move- 
ment, with which our readers have been made 
acquainted, for introducing some religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools, the reorganization of the 
Evangelical Alliance and its pledged purpose to resist 
the attempt to abolish chaplaincies, repeal Sabbath 
laws, and otherwise secularize the State, and the 
demand of the Pennsylvania Prohibitionists for a 
distinct, legal recognition of Christianity, all indi- 
cate, also, an awakening ae on the part 
of Christians to the fact that a S'ate without an 
established church and a State without a religious 
spirit are by no means synonymous. In our reaction 
against the combination of ecclesiastics and politics 
in the Old World we have gone quite too far in the 
other direction, and while we may well question the 
wisdom of a political agitation for the purpose of 
incorporating pious phrases or statements of relig- 
ious truths into the written Cons‘itution, it is high 
time that Christians began to give consideration to 
the question what constitutes the Christian idea of a 
Sate and what is the end, State-wise, of Christian 
work. 

This is certainly not merely the saving of indi- 
viduals. A nation is not a great reservation given 
over to barbarism, from which, by churches, tracts, 
and revival meetings, we are to rescue, here and 
there, in individuals and in groups, a few elect. Nor 
is it a mere preservation of the State, as a State, 
from threatening dangers—political corruption, 
plutocracy, municipal thieves, intemperance, igno- 
ranee, anarchism. OChristianity is not a mere dike 
to keep out the sea, nor the Christian church and 
Christian missions a mere cheap form of State con- 
stabulary for the preservation of its peace. The 
Bible proclaims a time when the kingdoms of this 
world shall themselves become the kingioms of our 
Lord and of his Ohrist. Tois issometimes expressed 
as a promise—It is the Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom ; sometimes as a declaration— 
The Lord God omnipotent reigneth ; sometimes as a 
vision—Thou hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests, and we shall reign on the earth. The polit- 
ical aim of Christianity is to bring forth a time in 
which Ohristianity shall control the cancus, religion 
shall control politics, the politicians shall be salts, 
and the polls shall be holy ground. 

The lowest conception of the State is also the ear- 
liest : the State is a military organization, its head 
is a commander-in-chief, its object is military con- 
quest or military defenso; it is, in short, a great 
armed camp. This is still the idea which prevails 
in Russia, and, to some extent, in Franze and Ger 
many. A higher ideal is that which regards the 
State as a means of protecting each individual! within 
it from threatened wrong by his neighbor, in which 
all its functions are comprised in those of the night 
watchman, its only end is individual liberty, its 
motto is ‘‘ Every man for himself and the devil taka 
the hindmost,” its philosophy is a survival of the 
fittest and the poverty and degradation and death of 
the unfit. We are already pa:sing from this toa 
third and still higher conception of the Srate, as an 
industrial orgauization, arming itrelf, if need bs, for 
protection against aggression, equipping itself with 
whatever force is necessary to p otect its individual 
members from the wrong-doing of others, but recog - 
nizing also the brotherhood of humanity, and com- 
bining its forces in those forms of industry which 
experience demonstrates can beat be performed by 
the community for itself. But there lieg stil] be. 
yond a higher conception of the State asa great 
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educative institution, a preparatory school having 
its part in God’s redemptive ministry, in which 
every man has his work to do, not merely to feed 
and clothe bis brother man, but to bless him with a 
higher education and a nobler life. To this eoncep- 
tion belongs the universal ballot, itself a universal 
educator ; the free press, that tree whose fruit of 
the knowledge of good and evil hangs; within the 
reach of the lowliest ; endowed schools and colleges, 
making the h‘gher education accessible to the chil- 
dren of the p»or ; public parks, with their museums 
and their music; half holidays, with their silent 
recognition of man’s need of something else than 
bread ; a Jegalizsd Sabbath, whose silent factories 
and singing churches suggest to the whole commu- 
nity the reality of the immortal life; and a public 
school system, established and maintained by public 
taxation, not as a mere police contrivance, but asa 


- means of equippirg all the children of the State with 


at least some of the elements of true manhood and 
womanhood. 

In this direction, away from the military despotism 
of the earliest stage, away from the mere night- 
watchman theory of the second stage, beyond even 
the industrial conception of the third and later 
stage, the American people are moving. It will be 
time enongh to incorporate the principle in our 
written Oonstitution when we have had it wrought 
in the brains and hearts of our people. Meanwhile, 
how this shall be done is a problem wortby to be 
studied by every Christian teacher, every pastor, 
and every parent in the land. 


THE SPECTATOR GOES TO A PICNIC. 


The readers of The Christian Union may remember the 
publication of an illustrated supplement, a few years ago, 
giving en account of Houghton Farm, in Orange County, 
New York. The owner, Mr. Lawson Valentine, gave at this 
farm last week a un'que entertainment. Through the heart 
of the meadow which lies between the hills runs a creek 
bearing the musical title of Awessima Creek, and, as if in 

*foreordained preparation for this un'qne festivity, this creek. 
dividing itself at a favorable spot into a double channel, 
bas constructed a natura! island, which at a guess—for this 
Spectator is not good at agricnitural estimates—may contain 
an acre or an acre and a half of land. A rustic house on 
this island has long afforded a very delightful home for a 
co'ony of dnckes, and the island itself has borne the title 
of **Crusce Ieland”’ A little rustic bridge leads acrors the 
creek to the island, and a dam a little below, enlarging the 
area of the water, gives quite the effect of a considerable 
lake. Mr. Valentine conceived the idea of opening his 
grounds to a basket picnic to his neighbors, and as a special 
attraction giving on this feland an extemporized represen- 
tation of the Swics Family Robinson. The immediate occa- 
sion of the project was an undertaking by the ladies of a vil- 
lage church, five miles away, to raiee $1 000 for the purchase 
of anorgan. But this was rather the occasion than the 
cause of the prejrct ; or, to speak philosophically. the proxt- 
mate, not the nltimate. cause The ultimate csuse lay unmis- 
takably in the fact that the proprietor of Houghton Farm 
pever has £0 good a time as when he is the means of giving 
other people a good time ; and this picnic promised to afford 
him a very large sbare of this his favorite summer recrea- 
tion. How much mney the Jadies made fortheir organ the 
Spectator is not informed, though he has been given to 
understand that the affair was an em'nent financial success 
from the church point of view. Most business enterprises 
would be a financial success, for at least one party to the 
enterprise, if one partner would pay the bills and give the 
other partner the gross receipts. There were some simple 
refreshments soli on the grounds, chiefly cake and Ice- 
cream ard Jersey milk ; but the main source of revenue was 
the gate money, the charge for atraission being twenty cents, 
children half price. There was ro record kept of the num- 
bers; but a comparison of careful estimates gives from 
twelve to fifteen hundred present. 

The day wasa perfectone. The summer rains hsve made 
the vegetation of Orange County unusnally rich this fall, 
and certsiniy meadow and mountain never looked fairer. At 
ten o’clock in the morning the psople began to arrive, and 
by twelve o’clock there were several hundred scattered about 
in groups, some eating their picnics under the tree~, though 
the throng did not arrivetill after the Orange County dinner 
hour, at twelve or one o'clock. By that time there was a 
long and continuous stream of carriages driving in through 
the private roadway which constitutes the entrance to the 
farm grounds proper. The visitors, many of them summer 
boarders, drove in from miles around, the occasion furntsh- 
ing just one of those excuses for a drive which the summer 
boarder, rather weary of doing nothing, seizes upon with 
avidity. A circular handed to every new visitor gave hima 
list of some of the rural attractions of the farm, which were 
open to his inspection ; Kiowilla Mountain, with its three 
observatories : Indian Ran; Dark Hollow Brook ; Schunne- 
munk Park; the Springs; the Swimming Pool, ete. Bat 
the great object of attraction was Crusoe Island and the 
Swiss Family Robinson, and here gathered the greater pro- 
port'on of the guests. | 

It mav be assumed that the readers of The Christian 
Union are familiar with that moat charming classic of child 
literature—the “ Fami'y Robinson.”’ The family life 
adds immeasuradly to the charm of the narrative, and makes 
the book a worthy companion w * Robinson Crusoe.” It is, 
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indeed, true that it is not so natural; and that one inclined 
to be critical and skeptical will shake his head over someof 
the good fortune that waited upon and blessed this happy 
family. Bat children are not inclined to be critical or 
skeptical; and no one is prepared to erj>*y a true child's 
book who does not prepare himself for it by assuming for 
the time the simplicity of faith of childhood. For the rural 
representation of this tale of adventure, Crusoe Isiand 
had been, through some weeks of previous preparation, 
fitted up to represent the island home of the famous Robin- 
son family. There in the lake was the boat made of half 
hogsheads fastened together, by means of which the family 
escaped from the wreck to the island. There in a huge tree 
was the ** fa'con’s nest,’”’ the refuge to which, by aid of a 
rope ladder, they ascended to escape danger from wild 
beasts. There was the cow which they had rescued from 
their shipwreck. There were the goats, and the dogs, and the 
monkey, and the tent with its various appurtenances ; there 
was “turtle bay,’’ with a whole colony of turtles; there 
was a rustic house apparently built by the compulsory 
campers out of the rudest materials ; yes. and there was Mr. 
Robinson, and Mrs. Robinson, and Ernest, and Fritz, 
and Jack, and Francis, in most picturesque costumes 
And there were some things, too, which the Swiss Family 
Robinson did not have—a cage of tame white rats, 2 happy 
family of kittens and rats and prairie dog, a great flock 
of ducks—thorgh whether the Swies Family Robinson had 
these or not I do not recall—and a peacock and his hens, 
and a photographer taking pictures of all the groups. so as, 
by asd by, to give achanceto all the readers of ‘‘8t. Nicho- 
las ’’ to see this Swiss Fam!'ly Robinson without contriboting 
anything to the organ fund ; and at one time in the after- 
noon—though this was not on the island—a drove of bean- 
tiful Jersey cattle came down to the lake to drink, looking 
wonderingly and sbyly, and yet not affrighted, on the great 
concourse of pe ple; and a little later three magnificert 
Norman horses were led out, that looked for all the world 
as though they had just stenped out of Rosa Bonhenr’s 
famous ‘‘ Horse Fair ;’’ and there was a tricycle trundling 
over the smooth roadway about the stable and carriage- 
houses, with the boys taking turns at it ; and a donkey 
trotting back and forth, with both boys and girls taking 
turns at him; no doubt the Swiss Family Robinson would 
have had a tricycle on their island if tricycles had been then 
invented, and whether they had an imported Mex'can burro 
I am not sure. Take it all in all, it was the jolltest 
picnic party the Spectator ever attended. There was as 
much sunshine in the faces as in the air; not a cross or 
ugly word; and only one cry once—and that was from a 
baby, and babies always have an inalienable right to cry. 
The Spectator has seen a great many happv crowds, but he 
never remembers to have seen more people having a merrier 
time, in a purely innocent and health’nl way, than at the 
Swiss Family Robinson picnic at Houghton Farm, August 
30, 1887. 


MISSIONARY DOANE’S ARREST. 


[FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT |] 


T the Missionary Rooms the startling report of the 
imprisopment of the missionary. the Rev. E. T. 
Doane, on the Ponape Island, one ef the Caroline group, 
by the Spanish authorities, occasions great interest and 
much concern as to the fate of the prisoner, and also as 
to the future of missionary work in those islands. It 
should be borne {n mind that the Spanish took possession 
of the Ponape and other islands last yerr, claltming 
authority to hold them by right of discovery, this being 
the decision of the P»pe as against the claim of Ger- 
many. The American Bard has mafntained missions on 
these islands some thirty years, and Mr. Doane 1s a vet. 
eran in the work there. When the Spanish man.of-war 
took possession of Ponape, Mr. Doane was the medium of 
communication between the Spanish authcrities and the 
native chiefs. At that time he was treated with much 
consideration by the commander of the Spanish vesse] 
of war, and it was hoped that the rela‘ions between 
the Spanish Governor of the island and the Protestant 
mission churches might be promotive of mutual help- 
fulness. But during the interval between that visit and 
the arrival this year of the ‘‘ Maria-de Molina’ there 
have developed influences which have been hostile to 
Mr. Doane and inimical to Protestant missi{ ns. 

On the 14th of April last the Governor cf the island 
arrested Mr. Doane, and sentenced him to fifteen days’ 
imprisonment on board the ‘‘ Maria de Molina.” Before 
the expiration of the fifteen days he received notice 
that his sentence had been increased, and after two 
months’ confinement on the ‘“‘ Maria de Molina” he was 
sent to Manila to be tried. 8S» far as is known, the 
only witness who has accompanied him is his friend— 
not a miesionary—a Mr. Bowker, of [llinols. 

Mr. Doane and his friends aver that the Spanish 
authorities have not given any specific charges. The 
general charge is that Mr. Doane protested against the 
taking possession of certaio mission lands by the Gov- 
ernor without giving a reason for the act. Mr. Doane 
maintained that it was “arbitrary” to take property in 
this way without explanation, and afterward explained 
that he did not intend to use the word “‘ arbitrary ” in 
an offensive sense. But while Mr. Doane has been 
denied specification of charges, it has been gathered 
through friendly natives that he is accused of this 
absurd and frivolous conduct: that he had put a girl in 
frons ; that he had advised the natives to arm them- 
selves and take the Spanish steamer ; that he had influ- 
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enced the natives to pray that the Spanish vessel might 
be wrecked and sunk; that he had hauled down the 
Spanish flag ; that he bad furnished the natives with 
munitions of war; that he had interfered with trade. 

The latest advices at the Mission Rooms from Ponape 
are under date of June 13, and were received August 
29. The missionaries on the island have dsputed Mrs. 
Rand, wife of the Rev. F. E Rand, to proceed to B»s- 
ton via China and lay all the facts before the B ard. 
The copy of a letter from the Rev. L. H. Gulick has 
also been received, addressed to Rear Admiral Ra'ph 
Chandler, commanding Asiatic squadron, Yokohama, 
Japan, and written under date of July 21. He narrates 
the facte, and calls attention to the action of our Gov- 
ernment ‘‘ when two years ago the question of the posses- 
sion of the Caroline and Marsha!) Islands was in moot be- 
tween Spain and Germany, the Secretary of State of the 
United States Government infcrmed both Germany and 
Spain that, whichever Government took those islands, 
the United States would expect that her interests in them, 
as having been the field of missfonary operations, would 
be carefully conserved ; and it is not to be supposed 
that the United States will now calmly acqulesce fn any 
injustice to those who Jook to her for protection.” 

Dr Gulick also sent a letter to Mr. Doane at Manila, 
dated July 21, in which he says : ‘‘ We will do all in our 
power to assist you in vindicating yourself. I have 
already to-day sent you by telegram the sum of $300, 
and I inclose a jetter of credit for $700. You can draw 
on the Jatter as you may need the money from time to 
time. D> not hesitate to vse all this if necessary in 
getting all the pergonal comforts and all the ald sval!. 
able for securing full justice.” ‘‘ You will, of course, 
be very careful to have made forthwith as clear and 
full a written statement of your case as possible, and 
sworn to before Mr. Tucker, the United States Vice- 
Consul, to be forwarded at once to your Society and to 
the authorittes in Washington. Your case will inevi- — 
tably come before the Governments of Spain and the 
United States, and it is very important that the case be 
fully and accurately stated.” 

The Secretaries in Boston have Jafd all the facts and 
ccples of documents before Secretary of State Biyard. 
They fee] that the work of the Board {s imperiled in these 
islands by the action of the Spanish Government. and 
hope that prompt action on the part of our Government 
may lead to a full and clear understanding as to their 
rights and protection. 

A letter from Ponape dated June 13 and signed by 
the Secretary of the local soclety, gives a vivid acccunut 
of the state of things on the island. ‘‘Mr. Doane,” the 
p* por states, ‘‘has not had the least chance to defend 
himself ; bas not even been told he was going to Ma- 
nila in time to take care of his personal property... . 
The work never was tn so good condition as when the 
Spanish came—church work, schools, ev‘rything The 
wreck that has come in three months seems incredible. 
The public schools, with the exception of two, have 
been closed ; the church services at one station are 
closed, and we live in hourly expectation of a notice to 
close the boarding-school. We have to watch the girls | 
day and night to keep them from being stolen and 
placed in houses where they will learn no good, to say 
the least.” 

Mr. Doane wrote to Dr. Gulick, under date of June 5 
‘Sixty elght years of age and in prison! What will my 
friends think of that!’ After giving some facts which 
have been nerrated above, he continues: ‘‘ For years we 
have been accustomed to hold prayer meetings cf a 
public nature on different parts of the ifeland. S».me 
little time before the advent of the Spanish we held 
three. Many high chiefs and kings joined the church. 
At once the story was started that we were gathering 
our forces and arming them to fight the Spanish. Indeed, 
it was circulated that the twelve churches we have on 
the island, with a thousand members, had all been worked 
up in the past few months so that the Catholics could 
not get a foothold.... For weeks after my arrest 
native chiefs and kings were summoned into the pres- 
ence of the Governor and questioned as to my teachings 
in those meetings, and he was assured by them that they 
were simply prayer-meetings to pray for the people 
and that the k!ngdom of God mizht come.” 

All of the communications reveal much excitement at | 
the island. Certainly the accounts werrant the conclu- 
sion that all the proceedings of the Governor have been 
‘‘ arbitrary,” and that he should be held to strict account 
for his tyranny, injustice, and violation of mission 
rights. 

Latest letters from Mr. Doane at Manila confirm pre- 
vious accounts of his arrest, imprisonment, and transfer 
to Manila for trial. The Spanish Governor General at 
Manila assures him that he will be set at liberty and 
sent back to his work at Ponape. A diepstch from Sec- 
retary Bayard to the Secretaries in Boston says that the 
Government has no knowledge of Mr. D ‘ane’s release. 
He has laid the facts before the 8,anish Government at 
Madrid, and demands the liberty of Mr. Dane, restora- 
tion to his work, and amends for the great iojustice 
done him, | 
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THE FISHERY DISPUTE. 
A CANADIAN’S QUESTION. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION assys: ‘‘The Amer- 

ican people will not consent, and ought not to con- 
sent, to have a commercial reciprocity forced upon 
them by a refusal of hospitality of their [Canadians | 
ports to American craft” As a Canadian who has 
great confidence in the purpose and ability of The 
Christian Ua'on to put Itself in its nelghbor’s place, and 
say the right, and who thoroughly agrees with it that 
these two communities ought to be one in all their 
commercial and industrial interests, may I submit an 


observation and a question to the writer of the sentence 


above quoted ? Tae observation is this: The hospl 
tality denied is not that of Canadian ports to American 
craft, but only that of Canadian fishing ports to Amer- 
ican fishing craft. The Canadian version of the diffi- 
culty is somewhat like this: The inshore fisheries are 
one of the most valuab:e of Canadian possessions. In 
accordance with the laws of all civilized nations, they 
- gre the exclusive property of Canada as much as apy 
- portion of her territory. During the fisbing season the 
waters outside the three-mile limit swarm with Amer. 
icap fishing craft, supplied with every appliance which 
American ingenuity has been able to devise for the 
indigcri ninate capture of fish. Asa rule, the crews of 
these fishing craft have no respect for an !maginary 
- line three mileafrom the shore, and are ready and 
determined to the fish wherever they can dnd and 
capture them.( To guard the fisherles at every point, 
or even to protect them reasonably well by ordinary 
means, is im ible, or would st least require an 
immense fleet of &4rmed vessels. Foreseelng, apparen'ly. 
this very difficulty, the framers of the Treaty of 1818 
asked on behalf of the British, and conceded on behalf 
of the Amrricans, that the fishing craft of the latter 
should be expressly debarred from entering the fishing 
ports of Canada during the season, save for the purpose 
of procuring wood and water. The purchase of bait 
and all other purposes save those arising from strees of 
weather or absolute necessity were clearly excepted. 
The foregoing f.c's are not, I think, open to dienute. 
The questions I would like to ask of The Christ'an Uaton 
are these: What ought Canada, as not only a good 
neighbor but a Christian country, to do in such a case, 
the modus vivendi previously found having been set 
aside by the Unit d States ? Ought she quietly to submit 
to have her fisheries poscbed upon and depleted, and the 
living of thousands of her people taken away, without 
any equivalent ? Can she be justly accused of want of 
hospitality in falling back upon the provistons of the 
only treaty now in existence touching the matter, espe- 
clally after having waived her rights during one season, 
- used her best endeavors to obtain a friendly agreement, 
and agin and again expressed her willingness to sub- 
mit the question to impartial arbitration ? In a word, I 
beg leave to ask, in the same epirit, I trust, which per- 
vades the editoris] columns of The Christian Union in 
#0 marked and admirable a degree, that The Christian 
Union will suppose itself a Halifax or Toronto Instead 
of a New York paper, and say what it thinks Canada 
ought to do in the case. 3 J. E. M. 


AN AMERICAN’S ANSWER. 


The short answer to ‘J E M.” is: 

1. Recipreelty ” is impossible, for the conditions of 
property valves, the social states of the two peoples, 
etc., in the United States and Canada are so different 
that the free Introduction of almost any artic'e from 
‘Canada would be irjurfous to us. All this bas been 
demonstrated by experience. 

2 American “fishermen” have the treaty right to 
fish in certain Canadian waters, with all the incidents 
necessary thereto. 

8 They have the treaty right also, in their character 
as fishermen, to enter all other Canadian waters for the 
purpose of shelter and repsiring damages and of pur- 
chasing wood and obtafning water, but for no other 
purpose. All this{s a freaty grant to us. Whatever is 
beyond this must ex{st under the laws and regulations 
of that country. It is freely admitted that it is for 
Great Britain to consider what privileges our vessels of 
all kinds shall have in her American waters and ports. 
And our rights as to her vessels in our waters are pre- 
cleely the same. 

4 Onur point as to fishermen proper under the treaty 
is that they and their vessels have been systematically 
hararsed and unjustly treated in the exercise of their 
treaty rights. 

5 But our fishing vessels, many of them, have a per- 
fectly legal national character as merchant vessels for 
trade, and have precisely the same rights as any vesre! 
not capable of fishing, so long as they resort to Cans 
dian ports and water, not to fish, but to trade. They 
have been systematically {ll treated, as We belleve. 

6. In both these classes of cases there has been 
scarcely an instance, if any, in which there was reason- 


able ground to believe or even suspect, at the time of 


their seizure or driving off, tha’ they were fishing or 
intending to fish in the prohibited waters—which fact 
was the whole substance of what the treaty covered as 
regard drestrictions. | | 

7. Our vessels do not wish to fish in Canadlan waters. 
They canvot with any profit. (See United States Senate 
report, second session Forty-ninth Congress ) 

8 It is evident to us that all this troub’e has arisen, 
not from any fear by Canada that we wou'd fish in her 
waters, but from a desire to compel us to duy the ordl- 
pary privileges cf commercial intercourse, such as we 
have by treaty, as of course, with other countries, and 
such as we accord to all her vessels in our waters and 
ports, at the cost of a ‘‘ reciprocity” treaty which has 
been and must be a great gain to her and a great loss to 
us. 


_ THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT |] 


TN reviewing the work of the fourteenth National 
Conference of Charit'es and Correction, which 
closed its session in O naha, Nebraska, on the 30th of 
August, one is struck by the fact that the old idea of 
repression still overrides the theory of prevention. The 
session lasted five days. Out of these five days four 
were dev ted to the consideration of criminal and de- 
fective c'asses, while only one session was given to study- 
ing the subj-ct of child-saving work and one to charity 
organization, which in the truest sense may be classed as 
preventive work. 

The usual topics of immigration, insanity, idiocy, 
prisons, and reformatories were discussed, and the 
various committees succeeded admirably in presenting 
new phases of the old themes. But. however ingenlous- 
'y the writers attempted to lead the Conference into new 
paths in these often-trodden regions, the discussions 
invariably took the old trend. Still, there was an im- 
provement, as there fs every year, in discussion. A 
broader and more enlightened spirit is manifest, and the 
members of the Conference are not afraid to have it 
known that their ideas enlarge from year to year. 

The prison reformers were well represented. Genera! 
Brinkerhoff reading a valuable paper on the ‘‘ Contract 
Convict Labor System ” and Fred. H. Wines, the Hon. 
W Letchworth. and F B. Sanborn making addresses 
on this subject. General Brinkerhoff {s always clear in 
expressing bis ideas, and the people of Lincoln, where 
the prison session was held, were left in no doubt as to 
his views on the convict contract system, though he only 
presented the arguments on both sides and left them to 
draw their own conclusions. As if to {llustrate the 
worst form of contract labor, the C »nference were invited 
to visit in a body the L!ncoln penitentiary, where a con- 
tractor steps within the castle-like walls and takes charge 
of everything, r nning the various shops and working 
the convicts—three hundred men and three women—to 
his own advantage, and recelving in addition to this 
shelter and labor the sum of forty cents a day for each 
convict! The men marched out to their work in close 
file, with lock step and hang-dog look. as the members 
were looking about the puildings. They did not seem 
to put much heart into their work, ani thefr shaven 
heads and striped garb added to the general unattract- 
ive appearance of the place. There is not much chance 
for refcrmation in such gray, uncheered lives. Srill, 
there were many faces among them that betrayed the 
possibility of redemption, and their cells, adorned with 
pictures, bright cal’c> curtains, and other bits of adorn- 


love of beauty, which 1s akin to the loveof the good and 
the true, 

In connection with the prison work a memorial of 
T. Barwick Lloyd Barker, of Gloucester, England, was 
presented, and resolutions {a honor of his memory were 
passed, The Hon. W. P. Letchworth, General Brink- 
erhoff, and F H. Wines, all personal friends of Mr. 
Barker, spoke of him as one ‘‘ whose whole life was a 
prolonged eff rt to benefit mankind,” and all recognized 
in him one of the chief ploneers of prison reform. 

The subject of {mmigration is always allowed ample 
space at the sessions of this Conference. This year it 
was under the care of the ‘‘Committee on Alien 
Paupers and Criminals,” the papers and addresses being 
given by Dr C 8 Hoyt, Chairman, the Hon. Philip C. 
Garrett, and F B Sanborn. In the report of the com- 
mittee the general provisions of the bill on the subject of 
immigration which was introduced in the last session 
of Congress were rehearsed, concluding as follows: 
‘* There are provisions in this proposed law which would 
remove many of the defects in the act of 1882; there 
are other provisions of a more questionable character 
which would doubtless meet with opposition from some 
sections of the country, and perhaps from political 
parties. The committee, therefore, without recom- 
mending the bil] as it stands, would express the opinion 
that the act of 1882 should be at once amended in such 


a way as to secure greater efficiency and uniformity of 


ment, showed that most of them had still a spark of the 


administration, and, if possible, greater stringency in 
the exclusion of undesirable immigrants.” Dr. Hoyt, 
in his paper, stated that ‘* New York looks with grave 
apprehension upon the enormous tide of immigration to 
the country for the past few years, bringing annually 
over 500 000 foreign-born persons to our shores, a large 
proportion of whor: come through our port, bearing 
upon its resistless flood many of the pauper, insane, 
criminal, vicious, and dangerous classes, in open hos- 
tility to its customs and laws, at war with soclety and 
honest labor, and who crowd its poorhouses, alms 
houses, asylums, prisons, penftentlarles, jails, and other 
institutions of charity, correction, and reform, and thus 
impose large public expense for their shelter, super- 
vision, maintenance, and care, the burden of which {is 
heavily felt in its yearly recurring assessments, tax 
levies, and collections.” 

There was some variation of opinion in the Confer- 
ence as to the subjact, but the majority of those who 
took part in the discussion felt that some way must be 
devised, by consular certificates or otherwise, to meet 
the evils of improper immigration. 

During the session in which insanity was considered 
noble tributes were paid to Miss Dorothea L Dla, and 
a resolution in her honor was unan!mously passed. It 
is no easy task for committees to find new phases to 
present concerning subj:cts that are- brought up year 
after year, but two branches in the treatment of the 
insane were presented for the first time—‘‘ The Colony 
System of Caring for the Insane,” as proposed {in M'chi- 
gan, by Dr. Henry M Hurd, and one on “ Tae Limits 
of Instruction in Training Schools for Attendants for the 
Insane.” 

The thought of a whole colony of insane people is 
melancholy, but, after all, it cannot be more gloomy 
than the vast corgregate ho:plitals where from a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred, enough to populate a small 
village, are practically under one rovf. There are now 
several training schools for attendants In various parts 
of the country, and they are doing excellent work. | 

Perhaps the most vital question coming up for dis- 
cussion nowadays in philanthropy is that of charity 
organizition. It is marvelous, the strides that are mak- 
ing in this direction. Many new societies are forming, 
and the principles which underlie the working of the 
organigaticn are gaining ground. The chairman of this 
committee, Charles D. Kellogg, of New York, prepared 
& most careful report, abounding in facts and figures. 
The four papers were by as many ladies, two from New 
York and two from Boston. Any town, city, or village 
even, desiring to enter {nto this work could not do better 
than send to Mr. Kellogg for coples of these papers. 
They are charity organ!zition in a nutshell. 

The one perfect and unspproachab'e address of the 
whole week was that of Miss Alice C Fletcher, who 
came down from the Winnebigo R2servation, where, 
under Government, she {s allotting land to the Indlans, 
to tell of ‘‘ The Allotment of Land in Severalty amorg 
the Omahas and Winnebagos.” After hearing her some 
one remarked : “‘If that woman could be heard thr >ugh- 
out the country, she would settle the Iodfan question 
by herself alone.” Her historical sketch of the Indians 
of North America, based on the ethnographical studies 
which she has been carrying on for many years, was & 
revelation to the most of her hearers; while her enthu- 
silastic bellef in the successful working of the Jand in 
severalty plan almost converted the most skeptical. 
The Omahas were allotted land under her supervision 
several years ago, with gratifving results The name 
which they have givento Miss Fletcher msans ‘‘ the cir- 
cling of the eagle,” because they say that whan the eagle 
circles about and soars aloft it is the sign that a new 
day has dawned, and so with her coming light has 
broken for them. 

The Conference as a whole has not been brilllant, 
though there were brilliant gems scattered through 
it. The attendance was small, owtng to the Inter State 
Commerce bill, the distancs to Omaha, aad the tims of 
the year. But the old stand by’s were there. leading and 
guiding, every where loved and respected. The welcome 
to Omaha, that Aladdin-bullt city of wonderful possi- 
bilities, was cordial, though the people were too busy 
looking after corner lots and street gradilag to attend the 
sessions. The fifteenth Conference meets next year in 
Buffalo, with Dr C 8 Hoyt as President. Taese two 
facts alone are assurance in advance of its success. 


CONFESSION OF FAITH.” 


ECHOES. 


E publish below some echoes from the Confes- 

sion of Faith recently published in The Coris- 

tlan Union. Mr. Abbott desires to thank very heartily 
his correspondents for their words of appreciation, 
which far more than counterbalance some milsrepresen- 
tation to which this Confession has been subjacted. To 
complete these echoes it should be added that one or two 
other letters of thanks were received so purely personal 
that we are not justified in publishing them ; and that, 
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on the other hand, Dr. Fieke, of Bath, Maine, in a letter 
in the ‘‘ Chr’stian Mirror,” characterizes the doctrine of 
the Confession as dangerous, agreeing evidently with 
Dr. Holbrook fn his letter given below. 

The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.: 

My Dear S1r,—I have read and read again your ‘*Con- 
fession of Faith.”’ 

It can scarcely matter much to you what an unknown 
layman thinks of it, but I will not on that account deny 
myself the right to express my gratitude for the noble 
words in which you have expressed this grand truth. 
You will bave enongh critics, and I hope those who are 
blessed with your helpful words will not fall to send you 
grateful acknowledgments. I can seem to understand a 
little how that better than all the thanks you will get is the 
consciousness of having done our Father a service in help- 
ing his children into a better hope. A better day is com- 
ing—indeed it has come already, and ere long it will be high 
noon. 

Ever since I can remember, the burden of preaching and 
prayer meeting exhortation in regard to repentance has 
been that men ought to becume reconciled to God because 
life is uncertain and death may come at any time. It 
seems to me the reasons for repentance are that God com- 
mands it now, and that in obeying him we render pleasing 
service, and secure to ourselves character and happiness 
now and for all time, such as we cannot have if we refuse 
his calls.. I do not see how death has anythizg to do about 
it, and I believe many people defer repentance, believing 
they can safely do it if only they do not wait until death 
comes. I know God has helped you in these years past to 
give The Christian Union readers helpfal words. I pray 
(and with perfect faith) he will do it in time to come. 

Very sincerely, CHARLES T. PAGE, 


Concorn, N. H. 


Permit a fellow-student to thank you for an almost perfect 
statement of his own eschatological views. I wish such a 
Confession of Faith could be infinitely manifolded and dls- 
tributed among those who sre cobwebbed with the faith 
which dwelt in ‘‘ Grandmother Lols,”’ 

Very sincerely, C. H. OLIPHANT. 

Firet CoNGREGATIONAL Cntren, MEeTHrsn, Mass. 


I wish to thank you most heartily for your Confession of 
Faith in this week’s issue of The Christian Union. It is the 
most sensible, rational, Biblical, Christian creed that I have 
yet seen. It corresponds so thoroughly with the outcome of 
much meditation on my own part that I wish again tothank 
you for this utterance. 

Traly yours, 
Rven Mepicat CoLiece, Curcaco. 


HENRY M, LYMAN, 


I was creatly pleased with your article, ‘‘ A Confession of 
Faitb,’’ which I read the other day In The Christian Union 
of August 18 I was struck with the statement that ‘a 
man’s spirit may die before his body does.’’ I have in- 
clined to thesame view for some years, and in a novel 
entitled ‘** Twok,’’ which I wrote several years ago and have 
recently had published, one of the characters argues that 
such spiritual death may be possible. 

Yours truly, 

Dar.y MONTREAL. 


WATSON GRIFFIN, 


I wish to thank you for your very sensible and frank 
** Confession of Faith’’ in The Christian Union of 18th inst. 
I claim to have as much respect and love for religion as any 
ordinary man, although I am not a church member, but I 
never could see the sense in dogmatizing about things we 
know nothing about. It has always seemed to me that the 
g0ul might be ‘‘ lost’’ while yet in the body, in some cases, 
while in others it mizht be ‘‘ saved ’’ after death. 

Very respectfully, SaMUEL G. HIGGINs. 

East Sacrxaw, Mich. 


Universalists do not believe that ‘‘ the almighty grace of 
God can save any man against bis will.’’ Why should you 
even hint that Universalists so believe (Union, August 18) ? 
Your paper is most excellent, except in its misapprehen- 
sions of Universalism—and, may I add, of the grounds of 
Prohibition ? Fraternally, GroRGE H, VIBBERT, 

LAKEWOOD, N. Jd. 


Doubtless you have received many letters expressing all 
degrees of appreciation of your recent ‘‘ Confession of 
Faith.’’ I wintto be counted as one more—one more of the 
company whom yon are helping and to whom yon can look 
for agreement and sympatby. I write because I think you 
ought to know and want to know something of the constit- 
uency to whom youconstantly appeal. 

I trust you will not think anything here said in the spirit 
of patronage. Of course, I liked the frankness and simplic- 
ity in the article. Your candor and clearness must be the 
result of honest thinking, and I should hope would encour- 
age confidence and honesty in your audience. But what I 
specially enjoyed in thinking of the ‘‘Confession’’ (and, 
along with it, of a case which I will immediately speak of) 
is the positive and direct—if that is the word I want—char- 
acter of your view. Ibelieve you have represented the faith 
of a very Jarge number of Christian thinking men ; but how 
many (or how few) of them have reaiized that by making 
character, and that only, the essence and testof salvation, 
by dropping the item of death as a decisive thing in redemp- 
tion, the importance of present repentance, the ** now ele- 
ment,’’ so called, the force and quality of every high moral 
appeal, is tremendously intensified and emphasized ? 

I must admit that eomeof my liberal friends seem to have 
a weaker ‘‘grip’’ than their forerunners, the ‘‘elders”’ of 
my boyhood. I can see why some good people are afraid of 
‘*easier’’ views (as they regard them). Bat I have been 
gure, and am, that thetrue prophetic spirit is with the truth, 
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Indeed, it may be one test of truth—‘‘ Does it simplify and 
deepen our moral conceptions?’’ I believe the idea of sal- 
vation set forth in your editorial does. 


N. H. 


I have just been reading Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Confession of 
Faith’ in The Christian Union of August 18, in which he 
says: “‘I do not believe that there is any evidence, either 
Scriptural or philosophical, that death ends probation for 
any man, Christian or pagan, inthe church or out of the 
church, who has heard of Christ or who has never heard of 
Christ.”’ Again: ‘‘ The period of probation is not death, 
but the jnigment.”’ | 

On reading this the following passages of Scripture oc- 
curred to me: 

‘* Because there is wrath, beware lest he take thee away 
with a stroke when a great ransom cannot deliver thee.”’ 

‘‘ He that, being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy.”’ 

‘‘Enter ye in at the strait gate, for wide is the gate 
and broad is the way that leadeth to destruction.” 

‘If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall! die in your sins, 
and whither I go ye cannot come.’’ 

‘“*Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.’’ 

‘‘ All that are in the graves shall come forth ; they that 
have done good to the resurrection of life, ard they that 
have done evil to the resurrection of damnation ”’ (or con- 
demnation). | 

These last two passages seem to teach that as men die so 
the resurrection and judgment will findthem. The Script- 
ures also teach that at death men go to the place for which 
their characters in this life have fitted them Judas, we are 
told, then ‘‘ went to his own place.’’ So the penitent thief 
went the same day to paradise. Therich man and Lezarus, 
in our Saviour’s parable, each ‘‘went to his own place.”’ 
The jadgment as described by Christ in Matt xxv, 31, etc, 
was determined for both classes of men by their character 
and conduct in this life, and this for ‘‘all nations.’’ And 
Paul explicitly declares that the jadgment is ‘‘ for the deeds 
done 1n the body.’”? It seems to me that to teach that pro- 
bation extends into the future state is calculated not only 
to *‘cut the nerve of missions,’’ but to biunt and destroy 
the edge of all appeals to men to repent in this life. 

J. C. HOLBROOK. 

Minn. 


THE BIBLE AS IT IS READ. 
By J. MacponaLp OXLEY. 


ANY words have been spoken and written about 

how to read the Bible, and we have been ad- 
moniehed to read it chronologically, topically, in course, 
once through every year, and £o forth ; but there does 


not seem to have been so much sald about how not to. 


read the Bible. Perhaps this is b cause, after all, there 
is but one way of not reading God’s Book, and that is, 
indifferently or mechanically. Yet one may safely 
venture the assertion that for every person who reads 
the Bible as it ought to be read, there are at least two 
who read it as it ought not to be read ; that {s, without 
pausing to take in the sublime and eternal significance 
of the words upon which their eyes are resting. 

No doubt the great majority of religiously disposed 
people take up the Bible before tumbling into bed at 
night : some to refresh their world-wearled spirits witha 
draught from its divine deeps of prophecy and promise ; 
far more, alas! in perfunctory obedience to a habit 
which a sort of superstitious fear keeps them from |let- 
ting drop. The remark made to me bya friend with 
whom I was sharing a room shows clearly just where 
tLis latter class of readers stand. Opening his Bible a 
few minutes before retiring, he said, with a emile : 

‘This service is soon over. I Lave got into a nest of 
dear little Psalms with only five or six verses apiece. 
I'm going to make them last out as Jong as I can.” 

Now, there was not the slightest intent of irreverence 
in that remark ; on the contrary, the speaker was then, 
as he still is, a devout bellever in the Book and a con- 
sistent follower in itsteachings. Buthe read it mechan- 
ically notwithstanding. 

It is the common experience of Sunday-school 
teachers that the most difficult portion of their task 
is to keep their scholars’ attention so fixed upon the 
lesson that its exact words shall be on thelr minds, 
and not vague variations framed upon still vaguer 
conceptions of meaning. Teaching a Bible class of 
young ladies the lesson in Revelation v., I asked them 
what proof was there that our Saviour in his exaltation 
still bore the marks of his humiliation, and out of 
thirty bright, well educated women uot one seemingly 
had noticed these strange, elgnificant words, ‘' as it had 
been slain,” in the sixth verse, although they stared up 
at them from the printed page they had been reading 
verse about a few minutes previously. 

At the weekly prayer-meeting of a large metrorolitan 
church the pastor was speaking from that glorious verse, 
‘There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus,” and he called upon his con- 
gregation for explanations as to what the phrase ‘‘ in 
Christ Jesus” really meant. Local preachers, class- 
leaders, and Sunday-tchool teachers were present in 
numbers, many of them too thoroughly accustomed to 
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public speaking to be suspected of bashfulness, and yet 
they were allas mute as oysters for a time, evidently 
because they had not formed a sufficiently clear con 
ception of what was implied by these three little words 
to answer their pastor's question off hand. After some 
urging a few replies were elicited, but even then they 
varied so widely as toreveal a confusion of thought that 
was hardly creditable. 

When the seniors are so remiss in thfs all-important 
matter, it is no wonder that the little folk follow their 
example bravely, and, beginning with highly confused 
or distorted conceptions of what the Bible writers are 
driving at, continue in a more or less foggy condition 
the remainder of their lives. The former editor of this 
paper told us some time ago how in the early days of his 
pupilage the mysterious word ‘‘ manchefend” perplexed 
his brain while rep:ating his catechism, and it was some 
time before its analysis into ‘‘ man’s chief end” shed 
light upon the matter. And Professor E.R. Sill, whose — 
recent death has removed all too soon one of the rarest 
spirits from American literature, relates a precisely sim- 
ilar experfence of his own with the pecullar word 
** Jackadullboy.” (1estioning a five-year-old member 
of the infant class as to what she had learned that after- 
noon in Sunday school, the lesson having been Jacob’s 
contest with the angel at Jabbok, she very confidently 
informed me that the angel had come to sleep with 
Jacob all night. ; 

** To sleep with him ?” I queried. 

** Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ You know it was night time, 
and the angel came to rest with Jacob.” 

The little ears evidently had failed. to catch the latter 
syllable of the word, and the teacher's explanations had 
not been clear enough to remove the misunderstanding. 

The following answers, which are not fictitfous, but 
were actually given at written examinations conducted 
by the British School Inspectors, of course touch the 
very extreme of absurdity, and yet I hesitate not to 
express my bellef that, bad spelling aside, they might be 
paralleled in any large Sunday-school could the echolars 
be persuaded to be equally frank in displaying their 
ignorance. 

** Who was Moses ?” 

was an Evyptian. He lived ina hark maed of 
bulrushes, and he kept a golden carf, and worshipt 
braizen snakes, and he hed nothin but qwahles and 
manner for forty years. He was kort by the afr of his 
ed while ridin under a bow of a tree, and he was killed 
by his son Abslon as he was hangin from the bow. 
His end was peace.” | 

‘* What do you know of the patriarch Abraham ?” 

‘* He was the father of Lot, and had ten wives. Wun 
was Called Hismale, and tother Haygur. He kept wun 
at home, and turned tother iato the desert where she 
became a pillow of salt in the daytime and a pillow of 
fire at nite.”’ 

‘* Write an account of the Good Samaritan.” 

‘A certing man went down from Jerslam to Jeriker, 
and he feld among thawns, and the thawns sprang up 
and choked him. Whereupon he gave tuppins to the 
hoast, and safd tak care on him, and put him on his hone 
hass, and he past bye on the hother side.” : 

The plain truth fs that many of us treat our Bible as 
we treat no other bock. Having had it in our hands 
from childhood, we have grown 80 accustomed to {t that 
we fail toaccord it the deep, earnest attention which not 
only is its due, but which alone can render it of any real 
value tous. Verily, it were almost better to permit the 
dust to gather upon its cover unheeded than to open it 
in the indifferent, perfunctory way we do, and, after 
scampering through a chapter, close {t again with a 
sigh of reilef that that duty is fulfilled. Ata Young 
Men’s Christian Association Convention where the topic 
‘How to Study the Bible” was under discussion, a 
learned divine read a long, elaborate essay, and other 
divines and laymen made long speeches, but the unan!- 
mous judgment of the Convention was that the best 
speech of all came from a roughly clad, uncultured- 
looking member who with streaming eyes thanked God 
for the sweetness and light that had come to him while 
studying the blessed Book upon his knees, and so haart- 
felt was the utterance that one needed not to glance at 
the well-polished trousers to be assured of its sincerity. 

There are many to whom the Bible {s like the stars— 
they must be in the dark to realizo its light and beauty, — 
So long as they bask in the sunshine of well-being, it is 
as a candle hidden under a bushel ; but when the night 
of sorrow or sickness overtakes them, then they turn 
esgerly to it, that it may be a lamp unto their stum- 
biing feet, and a light unto their uneven path. The 
great and good Bishop Butler, as he drew near the river 
of death, trembled much in spirit, and turned this way 
and that, seeking tranquillity of conscience. One of 
those about him quoted the words: ‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” A flush of peace 
and joy passed, like the bland west wind through hig 
fevered soul as he made answer : 

**I have read those words a thousan times 
never felt their meaning as now.” . = 

Not that the saintly Bishop had left until then the un 
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derstanding of God's precious promises. They revealed 
themselves in all their richness to him in that supreme 
hour only because he had studied them so lovingly in 
time of health ; for the death-bed is no place to ponder 
upon what has been given for our salvation, and those 
who continue to read their Bibles mechanically until 
then will find thefr rod and staff of little comfort when 
walking into the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 


THE WORD-CURVE. 


By Jorn BENTON, 


CURIOUS test of style and authorship has been 

introduced to the public by Mr. T. C. Menden- 
hall, through an arifcle in ‘‘ Science.” Mr. Menden- 
hall, remembering that Augustus de Morgan somewhere 
remarks (perhaps in his ‘‘ Budget of Paradoxes”) ‘‘ that 
gometime somebody will institute a comparison among 
writers in regard to the average length of words used in 
composition, and that it may be found possible to iden- 
tify the author of a book, a poem, or a play in this 
way,” has instituted, after flve or s!x years of thinking, 
a series of experiments to determine the matter. 

But he has gone further than Da Morgan suggested, 
and thinks he has perfected a more complete test. He 
explains himself by saying that when a beam of non- 
homogeneous light is analyzed by the spectroscope, 
each element has its definite wave-length. Thinking 
there might be a “literary analogue” to this phenome- 
non, he proposes formiag what may be called a ‘‘ word- 
spectrum,” or ‘‘ characteristic curve, which shall be a 
graphic representation of an arrangement of words ac- 
cording to their length and to the relative frequency of 
thelr occurrence.” Inasmuch as hydrogen, whether 
taken from the ocean or the mountain top. clings to its 
one definite spectrum, why should not the word spec. 
trum of D'ckens be equally tenaclous, whether you 
analyz3 ‘‘ David Copperfield,” ‘‘ Oliver T wist,” ‘‘ Barna- 
by Rudge,” or any other of his works ? If it zs tenacious 
through all the Dickens bibliography, then it ought, by 
equally good reasoning, to ‘‘ differ sensibly” from the 
word spectrum of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” of ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” 
- or ** Robinson Crusoe,” or ‘Don Quixote,” etc. But 
I will give Mr. Mendenhall’s words : 

‘‘The validity of the method as atest of authorship, 
then, implies the following assump'ions : that every writer 
makes use of a vocabulary which is peculiar to himself, and 
the} character of which does not materially change from 
year to year during his productive period ; that, in the use 
of that vocabulary in composition, personal peculiarities in 
the construction of sentences will, in the long run, recur with 
such regularity that short words, long words, and words of 
medium length will occur with definite relative frequencies.”’ 


While the first of these assumptions seems reasonable, | 


the second one needed, as Mr. Mendenhall thought, a 
laborious proving. Todothis, Dickens and Thackeray 
were put into comparison, by counting the number of 
letters in every word used, in certain groups of one 
thousand each at the middle, beginning, and end of their 
respective books ; and occasionally groups of equal 
numbers were selected at random. Each author was 
also compared with himself. The use of diagrams to 
show how the different curves were made would require 
too much space here ; but it 1s sufficient at the outset 
to gay that when the ten groups of a thousand words 
each from D!Ickens are compared with ten similar groups 
from John Stuart Mill, no one of the first set could by 
any possibility be mistaken for any one of the second 
‘The curves drawn for Dickens and Thackeray differed, 
but not by so much as the difference shown between 
Dickens and Mill. Analyses of five thousand and ten 
thousand groups confirmed the theory set forth more 
conclusively, {sasmuch as they swept away what may 
be called accidental variations. To be sure that these 
are really eliminated, Mr. Mendenhall thinks that as 
many as one hundred thousand words should be used. 

A case of some interest was supplied by two recent 
addresses of Mr. Edward Atkinson on the labor question, 
one of which was given to laborers in Providence and 
the other before the Andover theological alumni. The 
result of an examination of these two speeches, by a five- 
thousand-word group, was that, while the style differed 
decidedly, the word-tes! furnished the expected resem- 
blance which it is supposed to secure. ‘‘ The mean 
-word-length of the writers thus far examined,” says Mr. 
Mendenhall, ‘‘ based upon a count of ten thousand 
words from each, is as follows:” Atkinson, 4,298; 
Dickens, 4 342 ; Tnackeray, 4.481 ; Mill, 4,775. 

The first five thousand five hundred words of C:c3ar’s 
Commentaries give a mean word-length of 6065. As 
the words and letters of the Bible are recorded in a 
count which is often given, Mr. Mendenhall, without 
being able to vouch for its correctness, has employed it. 
If it is correct, the word-average of the O.d Testament 
is 4604, and that of the New Testament is 4 625—an 
agreement of “ within less than one-half of one per cent.” 
Of a count by Professor Stanley Coulter of ten thousand 
words from Dickens's ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” made for Mr. 
Mendenhall, the experimenter says: ‘“‘I became ex- 
ceedingly interested in watching how little tricks of 


| It might, if it proves trustworthy, be applied in legal 


| 


questions of authorship in the sacred canon. 


comparison affected the curve. For instance, one of the 
characters, ‘Scrooge,’ appears in one place very often, 
end an excess of 78 is the result; in another place 
‘ Fizziwig,’ and the 8s creep up. Other variations and 
excesses, seem to come from Dickens’s love of certain 
forms of description, which he iterates and reiterates 
on a Single page.” The word-curve principle need not 
be confined to an analysis by word-length simply. 
The writer in ‘‘ Sclence” says: ‘‘It may equally well 
be applied to the study of syllables, of words in sen- 
tences, and in various other ways. ’ 

To explain, without the use of diagrams, how the 
word-curve is plotted, 1 use Mr. Mendenhall's statement 
of it: ‘‘ It is only necessary,” in order to make one, ‘‘ to 
take a sheet of ‘squared’ paper, or paper ruled in two 
directions at right angles to each other, and, after plac 
ing the numbers showing letters in each word at points 
along a horizontal line separated from each other by 
equal distances, above each of these place other points 
whose distance from the base-line shall be proportional 
to the number of such words in a thousaad ; then join 
these points by a broken line, and the characteristic 
curve is shown.” 

The ot j2ct of determining the word curve of a book 
or article should now be evident. If it is really a 
literary spectrum that is found, we can tell by it, after 
we know what an author's spectrum is, whether he wrote 
the particular book or article on which doubt or likell- 
hood is thrown. Weshould know by it if Goldsmith 
wrote that delightful story called ‘‘ Goody T wo-Shoes ;” 
and we could determine whether there was ever any” 
such dramatist as Shakespeare, or whether the Shake- 
speare plays were written by Bacon—if such a thing 
really needed any determination. Of course, as Mr. 
Mendenhall says, it would be of real use in settling the 
authorship of the Junius Letters; and, he says, it can be 
‘utilized. in comparative language studies, in tracing 
the growth of a language, in studying the growth of 
the vocabulary from childhood to manhood, and in 
other directions too numerous to be catalogued.” 

Perhaps some one will say Mr. Mendenhall has stum- 
bled upon Ignatius Doanelly’s patent cipher, by one of 
those simultaneous brain movements, so common, of 
which we can give no account. But we should doubt 
this, for the Donnelly cipher, like a toadstool, thrives 
best in the dark. The claim of Mr. Mendenhall, which 
he states frankly and with exceeding plainness, is, on 
the contrary, worth apparently a good deal of attention. 


contests respecting wills with great advantage. Nor 
would it be less useful to theologians in settling certain 


CABIN SKETCHES. 
II.—FAYAL. 
By GrorcE Hovcnaron, 


AYAL is not a town, not a seaport; it is one of the 
central group of nine volcanic islands, Portuguese 
possessions, known as the Azores. To the northwest of 
it are Flores and Corvo, and directly to the east of it, 
five miles across the ©hannel of Fayal, is its sister 
island, Pico, whose mighty pyramid, dwarfing those of 
Egypt to pygmies, blows its faint whiff of steam and 
smoke from a vent-hole 7,600 feet above the sea-line. 

At daybreak, after ying to since one o'clock a and 
thrashing about upon a heavy sea, the bark ‘‘ Sarah” 
enters the Channel from the south. Pico, on the right, is 
now as invisible, in its pall of morning mist, as if it had 
sunk during the night, after the manner of the spectral 
island of Sabrina, off St. Michael, which will be alluded 
to hereafter. But, on our left, we coast near to Castello 
Brancho, a massive block of light-colored stone forming 
the chief landmark on the southeastern shore of Fayal ; 
the fog rolls away, and there comes a burst of sunshine, 
which soon becomes uncomfortably warm ; our arrival 
is observed, and swiftly signaled from hilltop to hilltop 
to the seaport just ahead ; a pilot appears and takes the 
vessel in charge; we round a huge headland and artifi- 
clal breakwater ; and suddenly, right before us, shines 
the white town of Horta, sloping from the green hills 
down to the graceful curve of its foam-fringed shore- 
line. The pilot has one of those marked faces, never to 
be forgotten—large-featured, with bronze complexion, 
high cheek-bones, and hawk eyes, reminding one of the 
old Indilan who for so many years has piloted the 
steamers down the Lachine Rapids of the St. Lawrence. 
For some minutes his attention is engrossed by an in- 
coming Norwegian bark, that bears down upon us 
threateningly, but slides by in safety, to await her doom 
under more tragic circumstances a week later. From 
the flagstaff adjoialng the home of the American consul 
the stars and stripes bid us welcome ; the pler is black 
with spectators, and rowboats, bearing health inspectors 
and custom-house officers and the consul, quickly sur- 
round us. Down plunge ouranchors. We have arrived ; 
and an hour later are comfortably established in the 
hotel overlooking the sea-wall and harbor. 


roundings, so that the reader can see it through my 
eyes? I will not attempt the impossible task. A few 
rough penesketches from my must suftice to 
suggest some Of its more striking features, 


—The climate of Fayal, in consequence of a branch of 
the Gulf Stream which bathes the island, is compara- 
tively uniform as regards temperature throughout the 
year, the thermometer ranging from 50 to 80 degrees 
Fahrenhelt. The seasons are two, the wet and the dry. 
My visit was made duriog the wet or wlater season. At 
this time the rapid successions of sunsh{ne, shower, 
hail, flurry, and sun once more, make it a little trying. 
During one day I have counted fifteen showers, several 
of which were accompanied by hall. Umbrellas are 
conse quently recessary as constant companions; nearly 
all persons, laborers included, carry them. For those 
sfil cted with pulmonary complaints the resulting damp- 
ness is, of course, unfavorable, and such are recom- 
mended to go further south, to Madeira or Teneriffa, 
where the air is dry and the temperature somewhat 
higher. In the case of tired people, however, and those 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, beneficial ¢ff-cts 
are usually manifested here, and that, too, almest imme- 
diately. The peaceful character of the inhabitants, 
the absence of factories and business turmoil, the gen- 
eral alr of quietude that reigns, all conduce toward this 
result. Considerable exercise {s recommended to stran- 
gers, as the tendency is to become relaxed and ener- 
vated. Thus far we can hardly understand this, as we 
have found the immediate effect highly stimulating ; 
but the reaction after a long voyage, and the novelty of 
the scenes mow surrounding us, no doubt account for 
this increase of enerzy. 

—The tropical luxuriance of the gardens, stimulated 
by the damp, warm climate, surp sses my previous expe- 
rience. I am told that those in Fayal do not compare 
with many others wh'ch I shall see at St. Michael; but 
[ am more than satisficd with the one adjoining the 
hotel, where I spend an hour or two every day among 
the orange and banana groves and the flower beds; and 
with those belonging to Cousu! Dabney and the estate 
Known as the ‘‘ Bagatelle,” which are still larger and 
finer. The most noteworthy plants are the date-palm, 
fan-palm, aloe, Norfolk pine, bamboo, incense, and 
camellia, the latter twice a man's height, and in full 
bloom, red and white ; camphor, fig, guavaandcork trees, 
cactuses innumerable, night blooming cereus, scarlet 
passion flower, also in bloom; pampas grass, the giants 
leaved paper plant, the callalily, which here grows 
wild and is a troublesome weed, and roses of all colors 
and kinds, including exquisite tea roses. Among the 
wild birds, the canary occupies about the same position 
as the English sparrow with us. 

—Just now the roadsides are yellow with orange peel, 
as the helght of the orange season {s approaching. the 
latter part of winter being the ripening time. Uatil 
one has plucked these direct from the tree, and eaten 
them in the cpen alr rendered fragrant by their pres- 
ence, he bas but an imperfect idea of the luxury of this 
golden fruit. At the market the price is merely nom- 
inal, and in most of the gardens the visitor is free to 
eat his fill. Here, the tangerine, a variety of the small 
Chinese mandarin orange, is greatly preferred ; and, 
after one has become accustomed to the pecullar odor of 
its rind, its flavor is certainly delicate and delicious in 
the extreme. Among the most common street scenes 
are women bearing huge baskets of oranges on their 
heads, and donkeys with willow panniers heaped with 
them, while a boy, seated sidewise on the creature's 
haunches, guides him to the market. 

—The general market, the fish market, andthe 
churches are the chief centers where the people 
meet. The fish market commands the earliest morn- 
ing custom. Once a week the general market is 
kept open all day, and attracts the country people from 
miles around, who, in their picturesque dress, and ac- 
companied by their ox-carts (carros de boes), with solid 
wooden wheels, revolving with the axle, their dorkeys 
with panniers, and others with a single companion, a 
goose under the arm or a pig driven by the leg, together 
constitute a scene of rural excitement of which I never 
tire. There are several Catholic churches in Horta, of 
great size, somewhat bare and chilly, though elaborately 
decorated with paintings and carved wood. Among 
these are the Matriz, San Francisco, and Carmelite. In 
the Matriz there is a temporary wooden fi oring cover- 
ing the stone floor; no seats, but the worshipers kneel, 
the men with colored handkerchief under the knees. 
The families keep together, and in the midst of one 
such group, and in the very center of the church, [ saw 
a large dog, a little girl standiog beside him with her 
arm about his neck Tals attracted no attention. 
of the men walt at the entrance wiihout, smoking ciga 
ettes during the service. I heard no good music, and 
the people seem deficlent in musical taste, although 
various forms of guitar are in common use. On fest 
val days both wind and stringed instruments are used in 
the churches. 


How can I describe Horta and its picturesque sur- 


| —As an example of many singular customs that prevail] 
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among the Islanders, the following may be mentioned. 
We were told to go to a certain spot one evening to see 
fireworks. We found a small chapel, which is opened 
only once a year, crowded with worshipers ; and, during 
a poriion of the service, while the bell tolled solemnly, 
twenty or thirty rockets were discharged from the front 
steps, curving out into the darkness and dropping into 
the sea. 

—Any account of the Azores would be incomplete if 
no mention were made of the singular feminine garment 
for outdoor wear known as the capote e capello, a com- 
bined cloak and huge hood, made of dark blue eloth, 
which is in almost universal] use on the street, particu- 
larly by the middie class, but more or less by all classes. 
A specimen in my possession shows the cloak to be 
made of one piece, forming a perfect circle. The cloth 
is woven in Portugal for this special purpose. This 
singular garment, which, by reason of its weight and 
warmth, seems peculiarly {11 adapted for the climate, ts 
thought to have had its origin in the Flemish *‘ hennin,” 
of which various French modifications are described in 
the period 1415 to 1429. Arrayed in one of these sepul- 
chral garments, the wearer is completely ecreened from 
observation. The first cost is hich. semetimes as much 
as $30, which is fully equal to $100 in America ; but, 
carefully folded after use, and kept ina box under the 
bed, the capote does good service for a lifetime, and is 
always in fashion. The men have a weakness for an 
equally strange article of wearing apparel, the carapuga 
or cape hat, both hideous and uncomfortable, whose 
origin is thought to be even more remote. [7 small 
variations in the shape of this hat natives quickly iden- 
tify the island where the wearer belongs. 

—At first sight the material condition of the natives 
appears to be wretched. There 1s little export trade, 
excepting for fruit and wine, no factories or large work- 
shops, and little money in circulation. However, the 
cost of living and prices for most of the necessaries of 
life are extremely low, the mildness of the climate re- 
duces the expense of dress to a minimum, and the people 
appear to be remarkably healthy, comfortable, and con- 
tented. Portuguese is the language spoken. Their 
cottages are built of volcanic stone, whitewashed and 
smooth in the better class, with tiled roof, red when new, 
but soon browned by vegetable growth. Theouthouses 
and poorer cottages are thatched. The fire is usually 
made on a fiat stone in the open room, without chimney, 
the smoke escaping from the windows and door. It is 
this custem which accounts for the singular odor of 
creosote that clings to all woven fabrics and laces im- 
ported from these islands. Ezarth-floors are the rule. 
In houses of the better sort the ground floor is never 
occupied, as it is thought to be unheaithy ; but the ex- 
cellent physical condition of those who spend their lives, 
barefooted, upon the ground, would seem to argue that 
this fear is without foundation. The earnings of the 
women who weave Jinen and make crivo and other laces 
average only about four cents a day. Weak eyes are 
not uncommon among this class, which is attributed 
to the strain caused by the work, but I cannot help 
thinking that smoke in the flueless rooms is largely 
responsible. The wages of men sverage about as fol- 
lows: house servants, from $2 to $4 a month, besides 
keep ; fi ld laborers, from 29 to 30 cents a day during 
nine months, and 40 during harvesting ; carpenters, 
painters, and masons, about 50 cents a day, and ‘long- 
shoremen, who are not constantly employed, from 50 to 
75 or 80 cents a day, according tothedemand. Rent of 
unfurnished houses. often with fine gardens attached. 
from $100 to $200 per year. I visited one palatial 
house, furnished, with two acres of fruit and vegetable 
gardens attached, and a fine stable, which was offered 
for £90 ($450) a year. The above figures are sufficient 
to show that for an American family, where illness or 
need of perf ct rest makes temporary retirement on a 
small income a necessity, these islands offer a desirable 
haven. 

—There are several interesting excursions just outside 
of Horta. Flamingo, a suburb about four miles north- 
east, so named from having been settled by the Flem- 
mings, is well worth visiting, es the chief headquarters 
of the lace-makers, and also of the washerwomen, who 
line the mountain brook, dabbling clothes in the round 
rock pools and drying them on the flowering banks. 
Castello Brancho, a huge rock peninsula, nine miles to 
the south, has a'ready been mentioned. We rode moat 
of the way to it, by a smooth, broad highwey, walled 
toward the sea. Shoreward, the descent was for the 
most part steep and rugged, consisting of bare lava, 
which gave evidence of having poured down in streams 
from the crater above, and cooled in puddles and ridges. 
From the water it rises in black, tusk like points, around 
which the waves roar and cream. Landward, the steep 
arcent leads to the cup-like cal/deira (crater), clearly 
visible. Just beyond the village of Castello Brancho 
the carriage road stops, and the visitor is obliged to 
walk a mile or more to reach the rock. The day we 
went the wind was nearly a hurricane, and blew in 
puffs from below the cliff, so violently that we found 
it impossible to throw stones into the surf underneath, 


as the blast instantly returned them. One of our party 
borrowed an umbrella for the purpose of experiment, 
promising to return a new one In case {it was lost. After 
having closely wrapped and buttoned it, he flung it 
below, but the wind tossed it back upon the grass beside 
us 


—During a portion of our visit to Fayal the weather 
was tempestuous, and the spectacle from our hotel win- 
dows was startling. The sea-wall, about one hundred 
yards distant, was thrown down at this point, and, as 
the waves dashed in, falling with tremendous shocks, 
the foam frequently flow as high as the roof of the hotel 
(four stories), showering our windows and flooding the 
street telow, so that passers-by had to pick their time 
for making passage. The landing pier was also flooded, 
and all communication between the shore and the shipe at 
anchor was temporarily cut off. The ships themselves, 
the ‘‘ Sarah ” included, were known to be in imminent 
danger of dragging their anchors, and, through the 
clouds of foam, for many an exciting hour we watched 
their tossing hulls by day and their lights by night. One 
evening, about nine o'clock, I was called upon by my 
neighbor in the next chamber to bring my opera glass 
and see if I could make out what bad become of the 
lights of the Norwegian bark. A single glance showed 
them gone. I spread the news through the house, flung 
a cloak about me, and rushed out into the black street, 
past the citadel, to the landing. It was pitch-dark, rain- 
ing, and the wiad blowing a gale. Just beyond the 
landing a moving lantern was visible. I followed. It 
was lifted to myface. The consul, accompanied by his 
pbyzicisn and some saflors. was hastening to the rescue. 
Speech was impossible. Under the lee of every wall 
and rock we stopped to catch breath. Spray was flying 
over everything, and there were frequent squalls of rain 
and hail. I couldn’t see a foot, and kept stumbling 
over rocks and slumping into pools of ice-cold water, 
but was otherwise wet through, #0 this didn’t matter. 
A balf-hour struggle brought us to the middle of the 
uncompleted breakwater, where we found fifty or more 
sailors and the lifeboat just returning with a last load. 
The Norwegian bark, the ‘‘ Imperator,” had dragged 
her four anchors, and drifted against a German bark, 
causing her also to drag; and there, in the darkness, 
close by but unseen, lay both vessels, partial wrecks, 
and liable at any moment to beat and crumble on the 
rock wall. The following morning opened with sun- 
shine but gusty wind, and the whole town was on the 
shore to see the two wrecks. The ‘‘ Imperator” showed 
her foremast cut away, bowsprit and spars gone, 
and rigging all in a tangle; while the bowsprit and 
spars of the other were also torn away. Luckily, the 
anchors had again caught fast just before reaching the 
rocks. 


After a ten days’ visit to Horta, we sailed for Ter- 
ceira, only sixty-two miles distant, but, by reason of 
constant gales, it took us nine days of misery to cover 
that short distance ; then, by way of contrast, we made 
our next voyage, of ninety miles, in nine hours, arriving 
at Ponta Delgada, on the island of St. Michael, a few 
days after a gale had thrown the fi:et lying in that 
usually safe harbor into wild confusion ; and we were 
greeted with enthusiasm by the entire populace, who 
had given us up for lost. In my next paper I shall 
endeavor to give a sketch of that remarkable island, 
likewise born of earth-spasm and volcano. 


THE ROSE OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 


By E.Leanor LEwIis. 


N old colonial times sweet Dolly Si. Clare, with her 
wild-rose face and charming ways, met the usual 
fate of maidens, drifiing gayly into love. She gave 
away her heart, but gave it in so joyously careless a 
fashion that none, unless it were herself, could be quite 
sure of its surrender, And as the impalpable brecz3 may 
fret into commotion the great trees of the forest, so did 
fair Dolly with her quips and smiles, her April tears and 
frowns, thoroughly tease and bewilder her lover. His 
devotion was granted no quiet anchorage ; with saucy 
sails full set, she led it a chase over many a roughened 
sea. Were he grave, she laughed; sad, she was the 
merrier ; to his gayety irresponsive, to his tenderness 
a maid of snow and Ice. 

Her adorers were many, and, in Roger Evelyn’s 
presence at least, they found her audaciously kind even 
tender. She couli not help feeling in the frown’ of her 
accepted lover a pleasure no emiles could bestow. That 
others should admire her was only natural ; ‘what else 
could they do, thought Roger. It was the business he 
was himself engaged in, heart and soul. That they 
should offer various gallant attentions, again seemed 
part of the inevitable; but that Dolly should receive 
these attentions with all the sparkling kindliness that 
lay in her nature—why, this, indeed, seemed a thing in 
her power to avoid. Still, on the whole, he bore his 
trials well, and remonstrated as little as might be. But 
the climax was merely postponed, not avoided, and 
came at last in this wise. 
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Dolly delighted in flowers, and it had been Mr. Evelyn’s 
lover-like wont to supply her with them, finding his 
reward in her freakish thanks, or, better yet, in the dim- 
pling flush of her lovely face as It kindled with pleasure 
at the gift. He would call her his rose of the Newer 
England, his sweet-brier, Rosa Mundi, and similar con- 
celts ; at times, however, with the subjoined reflection 
that his rose had many a prickle, not to mention thorns 
downright. But others besides Roger offered flowers, 
and gained in return smiles equally winning. Among 
the number was a young officer, whose attentions, per- 
sistently favored by Dolly, had caused Mr. Evelyn’s 
disapproval more than once, and which now were to 
prove the turning weight in the balance. | 

On the evening of D>lly’s nineteenth birthday there 
came a carved ivory box from this admirer. Within it 
lay one great creamy rose, half open, its velvety petals 
resting in cameo-like relief against the dark-green leaves. 
Dolly would make {ts donor the happiest of men—so ran 
the accompanying no'e—if she would deign to wear the 
rose that night. She would do it, she gayly declared, 
being jist then 1@:eA:Ge with Roger in the library. 
He remonstrated, she pouted; and hereupon rose a 
breezs which soon swelled into storm ; for Dolly accused 
him of jealousy, of espionage, of loving her but faintly ; 
crying at length that he made her life wretched, and 
that she would wear the rose—she would indeed ! 

After some vain attempts to soothe her, Mr. Evelyn 
grew strangely quiet; and as, without opposition, a 
storm of this nature must soon decline, so D lly paused 
ere long for breath. In this lull her lover rose and 
stood before her. ‘‘ Dolly,” he said, ‘‘ I have loved you 
dearly; none know it better than yourself. If you 
loved me, you would not try me thus. I will bear it no 
longer. Yuu must choose now, once for all ”’—point- 
ing to the rose—“‘ "tis this or me.” 

Her heart gave a sudden bound. Could it be Roger 
who spoke 60 composedly of leaving her? But no—it 
was jest: he could not leave her if he would—he loved 
her far too well; yes, and his presumption must be 
punished. So it was with a willful, petulant grace of 
her own that she answered: ‘Surely, sir, you kaow 
how fond I am of flowers. If I really must choose— 
but there’s no choice—I take the rose, of course.” A 
charming dimple danced out, then in, on her rosy cheek, 
by way of accent to these words, and an arch glance 
rounded them. But she waited in vain for tender, yield- 
ing, loving words. Roger paused a moment, then in 
silence handed her the rose, bowed deferentially, and, 
still in silence, left the room. From that day forth his 
presence was a vision, no more reality, to Dolly. He 
went back to England; there, after some years, he 
married, and had children born to him, whose de- 
scendants still perpetuate his name. He was said to 
be happy during his long life, dying at last in his 
eightieth year. 

Of Mistress Dolly little remains to be told. She con- 
tinued to have lovers, and offers for her hand, accepting 
the first and rejecting the last with almost equal alacrity. 
Outwardly at least she wore no willow, but was both 
brilliant and gay. She was, in fine, so exactly the 
Dolly of old days that her own mcther could perceive 
no difference. A year after Mr. Evelyn’s departure the 
Revolutionary War broke out, and tradition says that 
on several occasions she showed the spirit of her ances- 
tors, and conducted herself in quite a fearless way. 

In the second year of the war a low fever crept into 
the neighborhood where she lived, and, after a short {]]- 
ness, Dolly died, while yet in the flush of youth and 
great loveliness. Her last words were entirely charac- 
teristic. A would-be lover asked to see her, and, 
when denied om account of her illness, sent up a 
bunch of myrtle, early for the season, and covered with 
flowers. 

“Myrtle, and me pale as a ghost!” cried Dolly. 
* There’s a man’s sense for you ! Give Doro the fi >wers, 
but give me—asphodel ;” for, in speaking, a premonitory 
thought of death seemed to traverse her mind. After a 
little her sweet face became n aspect a rose of snow; 
nor was there vital heat to me.t the semblance. 

Her portrait sti] hangs in the library of the old house, 
now owned by her grand-nephew, Charles St. Clare. 
It is a lovely Puritan reminiscence—gown of flowered 
damask, roses in the corsage of the pointed waist, and 
hair brought high, to fall again in sunny curls. 

Rose St. Clare was considered very like this portrait. 
Inherited beauty dwelt in face and form ; and, to say 
truth, the mental inheritance was no lees marked, 
although set in a nineteenth century mold. Dolly St. 
Clare would have her own way ; but, then, her way was 
society, dress, and bel esprit. It was the pride of life, 
not learning, that poised her lovely head, and gave the 
charm that made her central wherever she might be. 

Very naturally, things were different with Rose. She 
had her own legacy of position and culture, and just 
these it was the fashion of the day to make much of. 
Her niche in life was ready shaped for her—a niche 
where symphony concerts and musical training played a 
noticeable part ; where Europe and artistic tastes were 
® matter of course, and noticeably so that mysterious 
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specialty which 1s nowadays the brand mark of a lib- 
eral education. It was probably due to this environ- 
ment, as well as to the brain and spinal cord which no 
woman can help possessing, much as she may deplore 
their existence, that Rose St. Clare developed with her 
years an unusually eager intellect. When over school 
days, and a special course in botany, she went with her 
father to Europe. There her beauty and rather proud 
- reserve were duly appreciated ; and there, under the 
best masters, ber musical ability was carefully trained. 
Of all his children, she was perhaps dearest to her 
father. He liked to see the family stock so well main- 
talned. ‘‘A genuine St. Clare,” he would say, with 
warm approval of her grac3 and tact and breeding. 
And yet, with all his admiration, he was not blind to 
her faults) He had a way of surveying her now and 
then with an air of quist amusement, that once led 
It ose to remonstrate, 

‘‘Why do you look at me so, papa? What can I 
posstbiy have sald to make you smile ?’ 

‘] did smile, then? That was unctvil. certainly. 
I’m sure I beg your pardon. Oh! why? Well, not to 
be uncivi] again, since you ask, I was amused jst then 
by a kind of intellectual arroganee which I have often 

noticed in you; indeed, I was wondering if anything 
would lessen it ; whether, in the course of events, you 
would ever lose confilence in the value of your own 
ideas ; whether, if you did, you would own it—zf‘s like 
these, my dear.” 

‘Bait, papa.” ose answered, with a rising flush, ‘‘I 
am always very open to conviction.” 

‘‘No doubt, my dear, no doubt; always providing 
the conviction comes in the legitimate S:. Clare shape 
If they were Smith or Jones convictions, I doubt you 
wonld be less open.” 

From this attitude of mind, then, he continued to 
regard hla daughter's pursuits ; and when at last she fell 
in love reaped more amusement than ever. Some 

_ years before, he had invested largely in Western land, 
whose value, at first but suspected, became in time a 
definite fact under the clear-sighted management of the 
agent he had placed in charge. Business ability had 
recommended the young man to him at first, but this 
‘preved 'o be on'y ons of Richard Sterne’s good qualt- 
ties, and the connection between himself and his 
employer ripened by degrees into friendship. The 
jJatter gentleman admired in his agent’s character its 
rare blending of gentleness and strength, of practical 
energy and meditative repose. Richard, on the other 
hand, felt an almost filfal reverence for Mr. 8t. Clare, 
and gave his heartiest admiration to the ease and grace, 
the urbanity, the scholarly attainments and polished 
wit, which made his friend so noticeable a figure in the 
scelal world. 

It was a natural result of this friendship that, when 
business brought him East, he was a welcome guest in 
the St Clare house, and there, ere long, met Rose. He 
hardly noticed her at first, except asa pxrt of her 
fatber's Jife, and harmonious, llke all of bis surround- 
ings. But this state of mind was too nebulous to last, 
and very soon he came to recognize in her beauty and 
talent and’quick perceptions something that made her, 
to him at Jeast, un’que. Moreslowly, but quite’as surely, 
this interest on his part awoke answering interest ia 
her—each feeling the charm of a differing yet fine and 
sincere nature. Toere was this difference, however— 
that Richard made no concealment to himeelf of his 
love; while, for a long time, Rose would confess to no 
deeper feeling than friendship. She had thought—and 
often said—that marrisge with a social inferlor was 
out of the question. All the traditions of her life, {n- 
deed, were against it. Besides, her lover lacked not 
only the worldly advantages which she possessed, but 
-even such recognizad culture as a college education can 
confer. Not that he was insignificant—far from it! 
His intellect was clear and vigorous, even though it 
lacked the university brand-mark; wealth, too, was 
prospectively assured to him ; but, all the same, he was 
not the type of man a 8t. Clare had been wont to 
marry. 

Her father's feeling did as much as anything to break 
down this misty barrier. He liked—nay, more, he loved, 
the young man; and why should Rose be more fastid- 
fous than her own father? Before she fairly realized 
the situation her defenses were undermined—her heart 
p'ayed traitor to her social cede; Love entered, and 
Love controlled. With her father’s consent, Richard 
asked for her hand, gained it, and soon their engagement 
was announced. 

Toe lovers were wonderfully happy for a while. 
They were reading the old story that {s always new, no 
matter how often repeated. Rose had the hero-worship- 
{ug instinct so often found in strong matures ; and it was 
very easy for her to look at Richard through the half- 
luminous, half-hazy atmosphere that lovers equally 
with gods require Richard, however, was more clear- 
sighted, though no less loving; and, on closer acquaint. 
- ance, could not help noticing in his sweetheart traits 
that, unless checked, might lead to serious trouble. 

In the midst of their love-drama Mr. 8t. Clare—a 


privileged spectator—complained that R se had become 


quite ordinary. ‘‘ You interest me, of course,” he re- 
marked one day, ‘‘ but I confess that the interest is more 
abstract than personal now. You are not so much 
yourself, as the latest instance of Amor onnia vincit” 

This humorous complaint met a different reception 
from that usually accorded by Rose to her father’s sallies. 
She answered with sudden fire: ‘‘ You have no right to 
be amused with me, papa, since I have done exactly what 
pleased you—since I have promised to marry a man you 
love, and whom—whom / love, too. You have no 
right to quote your musty Latin to me, as if the conquer- 
ing were all on my side! Richard says it was a long 
time before he would even allow himself to think of ask- 
ing me.” | 

Mr. St. Clare smilad at this outburst, then all at once 
looked grave. ‘‘My dear,” he said, ‘‘I agree with 
you ; there were great obstacles in Richard's way: I 
only hope there are no more to come” In fact, his 
keen eyes had already detected the flaw fn their love- 
armor. Up to a certain point R'chard was yielding. 
He allowed great latitude to others in their views, ask- 
‘ing only that his own should be respected. But, poor 
Rose ! her lover’s llderality was, in some ways, very 
hard for her to bear. She was almost fevarishly anx- 
fous that he should share her views, at least on certain 
subj:cts. Always, deep down in her mind, was the 
unavowed conviction that, if his opinions coincided with 
hers, {t was, socially speaking, a reason for their engage 
ment: the assimilation of the lover would jastify her 
love. 

In the beginning there was only difference of feeling ; 
but since Rose would not change, and Richard could 
not. there soon was opposition. Mr. St. Clare watched 
them with apprehension, but did not interfere, judging 
wisely, perhaps, that they would settle their troubles 
best alone. So gradually, so almost imperceptibly, the 
crisis drew near, that when it came R se could not 
realiz3its gravity. Hardness on her part, disapproval 
on his; then sharp words, encountering grave, di3- 
pleased ones. No lovers’ parting that night. Rose 
swept away indignantly, her beauty fanned into un. 
wonted glow by anger and excitement ; while Richard, 
with some delay, mide his usual evening c:ll on Mr. 
St. Clare. That gentleman found his guest silent and 
depressed. One topic after another was introduced, 
only to fall to the ground or be dismissed with a word 
of careless comment. At last the young man rose to 
go. 
‘I'll say good-night, I think. The fact i:, I am 
rather out of sorts, and not fit company for any one ” 

Mr. St. Clare’s observant glance took note, it would 
seem, of more than this speech was meant to disclose ; 
for its keenness was all at once subdued into an 
expression of great tenderness. He Jaid his hand ina 
fatherly way on Richard’s shoulder. There was honest 
cordial affection in the very touch, in his tones too, as 
he said : ‘‘ You certainly do need rest. Not working too 
hard, I hope? There’s no need. And don’t worry. 
Take a good night's sleep, and when you look in on us 
to-morrow the world will seem very different.” 

Alone once more, Mr. 8! Clare did not take up the 
thread of his evening studies, although books and manu- 
script lay in inviting proxtmily. An hour or more 
slipped by; and still he sat meditatively gazing Into the 
fire, when light steps in the hall aroused him. Ha lis- 
tened a second to make sure of the identity, then opened 
the door. 3 

‘‘My dear,” he sald to the passer by, ‘‘I was just 
thinking of you. Eleven,isit? Yes, a little more, but 
no matter. Come in and chat a while.” 

The passionate glow of an hour before had vanished. 
Rose now looked weary and depressed, with a subdued 
gantleness that, In her, was very touching. Her father 
felt it, and was so long silent that she began to wonder, 
then smiled faintly. ‘‘ Did you really want a chat, 
papa’? It must have been something else.” 

Mr. St. Clare, thus addressed, moved uneasily in his 
seat, began to speak, broke off, and finally made an 
abrupt plunge into his theme. 

‘*T was very uneasy to-night about Richard. He has 
nct been like himself for some time, and this evaning, 
although he sald little, what he did say troubled me. 
Somehow, after your engagement, I took it for granted 
he would live here, and that I should have the comfort 
of a son in my old age. But here he {s, anxtous to go 
away—South America—E zypt—anywhere out of civilf- 
zation” At these words the hand that lay fa her 
father’s was quietly withdrawa, not, however, before 
he had felt it tremble, and noted the swift trouble in 
her face But she did not speak, and after a brief 
pause he continued : 

‘You know, my dear, I do not Interfere in your 
affairs, nor do I mean to now; you are old enough to 
judge for yourself. Only, after Richard went away, I 
could not help thinking of your Aunt Dolly’s love story. 
It opened brightly as your own, and might have ended 
as happily as I trust yours will ; yet the end was sepa- 
ration and loss. The last act of that little drama was 


played in this very room, a hundred years ago.” 


Again Mr. St. Clare paused, and this time looked 
across the room at the portrait of Dorothea St. Clare. 
The fair Puritan girl appeared to return his glance, 
smiling down at him in friendly wise, like an incarna. 
tion of mirth. There was no hint of grief in that lovely, 
old-world face. Such j»y as rested there could only tell 
of the world at her feet, and life opening before her like 
a flower. 

Mr. 8:. Clare nodded refiactively at this brillfant lady. 
Yes,” he said, ‘‘she was my own saunt—my grand- 
aunt, rather; and you are thought to resemble her. 
From all I can learn, you must be very like. You would 
not suppose she had a care in the world—would you, 
now, to look at her? I know / always thought of her 


a8 belog perfectly happy, until I read some old letters. 


It seems she was engaged toa young FE igiishman—Eve 
lyn, by the way, was his name, Roger Evelyn—and was 
about to be married to him, when, no one knew how or 
why, some trouble arose. The gentleman went back to 
England, everything was over between them, and a few 
years later she died. That is all people in general ever 
Knew about the matter, but I suppose it was my fate to 
know more. Some time ago! was rummaging in this old 
cabinet, which Dorothea 8‘. Clare’s father brought over 
with him from England. I supposed I knew every cor- 
ner in it, but clearly I did not. Somehow or other, I 
hit the spring of a hidden drawer, and found a quite 
unexpected relic of Aunt Dolly. Itseemed so much a 
part of her secret thoughts that I never spoke of {t. To- 
night, however, it occurred to me that you, after all— 
being a woman, and so Jike her—had the best right to 
this legacy, and I made up my mind to transfer it.” 

He opened the drawer as he spoke. ‘‘ Here itis, my 
dear ; and now, if you will excuse me, I will leave you 
to look at it, while I go to bed.” §> saying, he kissed 
her fondly, rather wistfully, as one who had done his 
best and knew no more to do, and left the room. 

Rose hardly responded, and, at first, made no attempt 
to examine the drawer. She was wondering vaguely 
how much her father knew, or guessed, about this quar- 
rel with Richard ; whether R'chard would leave her, as 
he hinted ; whether any effort of hers could now redeem 
the wretched past. For, strangely enough, in the great 
silent library her cherished anger faded. Harsh words, 
cleaving speech, what did they in truth amount to? 
Were they to outweigh a heart’s devotion? And as 
often as she tried to recall them her vagrant memory 
would dwell] on other things instead—his great love, his 
delight in her beauty, his gentleness with her faults o 
whims. Her every recollection seemed alive—the sha 
owy room was full of ghosts ! 

’ To escape them she turned at last to the open drawer. 
and, half mechanically, began to examine {ts contents. 
The list was short—some old newspaper scraps, one or 
two notes, a ring, and a smail box—the last ivory, yel- 
low with age, and elaborate)y carved. She glanced at 
the papers—to her they were valueless ; toyed a moment 
with the ring, and finally opened the bex It held 
only a slip of discolored paper, and beneath this a faded 
rose, whose once velvety petals now hung shriveled and 
loose. Hardly more was it, indeed, than 

A pinch o’ dust 
Of what was once a benny rose.”’ 

‘* This rose,” the faded writing said, ‘“‘did cost me my 
lover. Roger will not know, but God He knows I 
would give it back for Roger Evelyn instead.” 

Oace more, across the fatervening century, sweet 
Dolly 8‘. Clare reached out her hands to clasp fn warn- 
ing the latest and willful flower of her race. Once 
more the past yfelded its lesson to the present—legson 
not wholly in vain {f it might avail another. The fire 
gathered its expiring energies and broke out into a 
sudden glow. The arch and Jaughing portrait across 
the room gleamed for a few seconds in wonderful re. 
lief, then was wrapped in shadow ; the firelight died, 
the lamp burned Jow, and silence filled the room. 

Poor Aunt Dolly !—dead a hundred years ago, yet 
living in this little note ; living by right of eternal youth, 
by right of her girlhood with its hopes and mistakes, its 
joy and grief. Oae willful moment had eclipsed the 
opening splendor of her life; she had lost her true 
lover, she had repented too late. Ah! what if she too 
should repent too late ; what would life be worth to her 
then ? In arain of tears was spent the last trace of the 
evening’s stormy passion. Henceforth there would be 
clear shining and blue sky. | 

Of further words what need? Yet one may dwell 
pleasurably a moment on the last scene, ere the curtain 
falls; may fancy how Diithely, tenderly, Rose met her 
lover the next morning ; how the legend of the rose 
was told once more ; with what arch yet kindly mirth 
sweet Dolly St. Clare glanced down upon the two. 
Peace surely was hers at last—zot lacking the piquancy 
of one last conquest over time. 

An hour or two after the reconciliation between the 
lovers, Mr. St. Clare came into the library. He sur- 
veyed its occupants with a good-will not wholly free 
from sarcasm. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, I hoped—I thought— 
you would settle it this way. Kose always insisted 
that she was so pecullarly open to conviction !” 
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SOME SAD PICTURES. 


By Mrs Harrier A. CHEEVER. 


AD sight; wasn’t ft, Captain ?” 

S Y-e-8 ; it was sad.”’ 

The last speaker. Captain Ben Bruce, stood leaning 
against the ircn fence which separated his front court- 
yard from that of Squire Perry. his neighbor on the 
right; his companion was Mr. George St. George, the 
son of a wealthy widow who was his neighbor on the left. 

The Captain was a man whose powerful build sug- 
gested the strength of a Hercules, and whose expresston 
betokened great firmness of character, while his kindly 
eyes were gentle as achild’s. His closely cropped hair 
was iron gray, andalthough much the larger portion of 
it was gray, yet be was a considerably older man than 
his looks indicated. For years he had been the Chief of 
Police, performing his hard dutics in a manner which 
made it a positive grief to his fellow cit z3ns when at 
Jast he declared he could fill the arduous position no 
longer. He had reached more than threescore years, 
ard fejt he must resign in favor of & younger man. 

It had been a sad, sad day for Squire Perry’s house. 
There had just been a little funerai—that is, little as 
regarded the object of so much sorrow, though in 
numbers it had been large But there had been a little 
whiie casket covered with flowers in which a lovely 
white-robed figure with sunny ringlets and closed blue 
eyes was ‘‘sleeping to no lullaby,” and parents had 
bent over the tiny couch and wept such tears as only 
fa'l over tbe form of a lost only child. 

Both neighbors had been present at the trying service, 
and pow that the funeral train had wound slowly out 
of sight, the pitying voice of the younger man, a man 
in bis yet esrly prime, had ccntrasted somewhat notice- 
ably with the half-reluctant assent of the old Marshal. 

There was a tinge of perhaps unconscious reproach 
in the tones in which Mr. St George repeated : 

‘« J thought it an exceedingly sad sight, Captain.” 

‘* Yes yes, so it was,” said the Captain, as if willing 
to admit there was sadness in it. Then he added, ina 
dreamy tone: 

‘* But there are sights so much sadder.” 

‘* What! than seeing a father weeping over his only 
con, and such a little son ae Squire Perry’s?” Mr. St. 
George's vice was incredulous 

‘* So much sadder that | could s]most call the scene of 
the afternoon a blessed one in comparison,” sald the old 
Chief, solemn'y. 

The younger man regarded the other curlously for a 
moment, then he said respectfully : 

‘*‘T suppvse you know what you are talking about, 


- Captatn—you generally do; but I can hardly picture 


auything more melancholy than what I have just wit- 
nes‘ed.” 

For a moment there was no reply ; the gigantic man, 
leaning agaiost the fesce with folded arms, was gazing 
absently into the street; but all at once he waked up 
and asked asif with sudden faterest : 

‘*D> you remember young Cumberland, whose father 
was one of cur jeading men, one of our best men too ? 
He lived up-town, in what was calied the ‘ Husted 
Mansion ’”’ 

It was Mr. St. George’s turn to answer with hesita 
tion 

“No; I've heard people speak of him, but the 
Cumberlands left towo soon after I came here ; rather 
an aristccratic-fecling family, weren’t they ?” 

* Ob, yes; and justly so; he grandfa'her was Presi 
dent for yrare of one of our colleges, and the father was 
very much devoted to books sand study. Well, I'd 
heard ali sinds of reports about Hubert, the young son 
of the family. He was«ne of the most brilliant young 
felioxs «f his college class, and his father was more 
proud of him than of anything else in this world. Well, 
there came a time whea on more than one occasion I 
helped bim home at night, and he gave me to under- 
stand every time, in a maudiin way, that his father must 
not know anythiog about it. 1 thick that up to a 
cer'ain point he succeeded in concealing hie condition, 
when int xicated, from his parents ; but one night I had 
to leave him on the front steps and ring the bell. Then I 
ran aud hid beuind the lamp-post oppoalte, but I saw Mr. 
Oumerland’s face as plalaly as could be when he realized 
the tru» state of affsirs—remember just how he wrung 
nis hands together, then put them up before his eyes, as 
if to shut out a sight too dreadful to look upon—and—I 
—think—Syutre Perry's troubie is sad enouga, but I've 
seen far more painful sights toan that of a little gulleless 
baby lying furcver safe and souad beyond harm's way.” 

** What became of Huber: Cumberland ?” asked Mr. 
St. George. 

**[ heard he died while still a young man, of soften- 
{og of the brain.” 

After another momentary silence the ex-Marshal 
began agalao : 


‘‘ Well, then, still worse if possible, there was Winsted 
Weldon, a rising lawyer of our city. I shall never 
forget the way his eyes looked when Judge Halsted 
sentenced him toa year at the Island for dangerously 
assaulting Colonel Metcalf when in an irresponsible con- 
dition. The poor fellow hadn’t ten dollars to his name, 
he’d been drinking so hard, and not one of his friends 
would go bail for him. He never dreamed worse could 
come to worse for him in that sort of a way—fine, 
court!y looking man as ever you saw, and accustomed 
to all the advantages of education and refinement up to 
that time. I tell you, the human eye is a dreadful 
thing to look into sometimes, and of all the hunted, 
agonized expressions | ever saw, the look in that poor 
man’s eyes was the worst—well, all except just once 
afterwards, I saw another look that took hold of me 
tremendouslv.” 

Captain Bruce avoided looking toward his com- 
panion, whether from any motive or merely from 
accident was uncertain, but the plteous reminiscences 
seemed to have a kind of fascination for Mr. St. George, 
for he said, as if interested to hear more : 

‘* You might as well finish, Captain; if there’s any- 
thing more dreary yet, left untold, I m in just the mood 
to listen.” 

‘* Well, you see,” began the towering man, in a voice 
as tender as a woman's, *‘{t fell to my lot to support 
Mrs Waldo Terry the morning she was obliged to 
appear in court to testify as to what she knew of her 
son’s whereabouts the night old Mr. Marshall was 
stabbed so that he never really recovered. Of course 
the case wentagainst young Terry, and nothing short of 
justice could be done. He got ten years at bard labor 
in the State’s prison ; but, oh. creation! that woman's 
eyes when the sentence fe]l! I tell you, sir, that mother 
would have told her last shred and gone into slavery — 
yes and worked her fingers to the bcne, rich and 
cultured as she was—to have saved that young son from 
such a fate. It would have melted a beart of stone to 
hear her pledging everything she had to Ju“’ge Halsted 
if only he would remit the sentence. The Judge told me 
afterwards ‘twas the toughest day’s work he ever did 
in his life ” 

There was 8 quaver in the strong man’s voice as he 
continued musingly : 

‘*A mother’s heart is just one of the most sacred, 
hallowed things on God's earth, and when you have to 
stand by and sce it break right before you—well, we can 
stand such things just so long, then it gets to be alto- 
gether too wearing You see, I've never forgotten the 
dszed, psralyz'd look with which poor Mrs Terry 
turned to me and said, in a voice full of anguish: ‘I 
wonder why my boy didn’t die when he wasa little, sin- 
less child 

‘Tam not unsympathizing; I pity poor Perry and 
his wife with all my heart ; but the fact is, I’ve had to 
witness ‘ grown up’ griefs, and realiza something of 
their intensified poign»ncy.” 

Esch man turned into his own gate a moment after- 
wards ; but only the next week Judge Halsted men- 
tioned, incidentally, in conversation witb his old, valued 
friend Captain Ben Bruce, that George St George had 
informed him he had sworn off from all wine parties 
and everything of the kind. It always had distressed 
his mother to have bim contractiog fashionable habits 
tending toward possible dissipation, so he had shut 
down on the whole thing once and forever. ‘‘ And | 
thick St. George, once he makes a resolve, is just the 
young man to abice by it,” added the Judge. 

The sagacious chief had a gratified smile in his 
kind!y eyes as, on the way home, he sald softly to him- 
self : 

‘* Well, thank God, it is sometimes a good thing to 
purposely hold up a mournful picture before the eyes 
of a wise man.” 


NOTES ON HOME NURSING. 
By KaTHARINE ARMSTRONG. 


VERY woman who has a family, or the care of one, 
ought to have some intelligent ideas on home 
nursing, fcr circumstances sometimes make it necessary 
to endeavor at least to ‘‘pull through” serfous illness 
without the ald of a physician. The common “ills 
that ficsh is heir to” may be well managed by mater- 
familias if she has a good fund of common sense and 
has availed herself of the benefit of others’ experience, 
even if she has had little of her own; but it is fvolish 
ness to tamper with serfous diseases, from motives of 
economy, when a good physician could behad. A child 
was once prostrated with tcarlet fever; we were out of 
reach of medical aid, and compelled to rely solely upon 
our own recollections and ideas as to how to manage. 
The little sufferer was hourly sponged off with alcohol, 
and given copious drinks of hot lemonade in which 
some gum-arabic was dissolved. Hot, wet cloths, with 
dry flannel over, were placed upon thestomach. ‘‘ Do- 


ing just the right things,” was my doctor’s remark 
| when finally he did arrive, and under ais watchful eye 


we continued those remedies till the little patient was 
out of danger, convalescent. The idea of the alcohol 
sponging was to open the pores and allay fever; the 
object of the driok was to draw the burning scarlet 
spots to the surface; and of the hot, wet cloths, to 
subdue nausea and produce perspiration. Contagious 
diseases are indeed dangerous for inexperienced hands 
to meddle with; yet no mother of a family knows in 
what circumstances she may find herself placed, and 
obliged to draw upon her own resources for relief, for 
the time being at least. 

Diphtheria is another justly dreaded disease, which 
often comes on 80 stealthily that one finds and feels 
that something must be done before a physician can 
be brought. The most noticeable symptoms are a fetid 
breath, high fever, great prostration, and white blotches 
appearing on the tonsils. Till help arrives, give first a 
strong laxative, then ice-water acldulated with hydro- 
chloric acid, and every two hours a gargle of equa! 
parts of lime water and hot milk. These are al! safe 
medicines, can do no harm, may do much good, and 
will certainly, as far as they go, meet the approval of 
apy honest medical attendant. 

Simple remedies, for simple every day ailments, in- 
telligently administered, often avert serious illness as well 
as ‘‘ long doctor's bills.” For those who must do for them- 
selves, Or would inform themselves +o as to be able to, 
in ordinary physical troubles, the following points may 
be useful and helpful. A mustard plaster, applied, not 
at the seat of pain, but some distance from it, is often 
the first resort of many a successful old nurse, and a 
pretty good remedy it is, too. If made with white of 
egg iastead of water, as the old way was, they are qulte 
as eff-ctive and never blister the skin. One teaspoonful 
each of mustard and flour to the white of one egy {is the 
proper proportion. The ready-made French plasters 
from the druggists are not objec'ionable, but are not 
always to be had. A mustard p!aster applied to the 
back of the neck soon relieves severe headache. Iodide 
of potassium, too, is a good remedy when the pain fs 
moétly in the forehead : two grains d{ssolved in a wine- 
glass of water and sipped slowly. Half a teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda dissolved in half a glass of water 
will often relieve at once when derangement of the 
stomach is the cause of the headache Three drops of 
ammonia in a glass of water will sometimes prove better 
than any other medicine to relieve the pain. A *peedy 
cure for hoarseness is the white of an egg beaten to a stiff 
froth, one large spoonful of loaf sugar, and the juice of 
one lemon added; a tablespoonful tsken every half 
hour. It is good, too, for clearing the voice for public 
speaking. 

There is no end to the good uses of lemons. They 
are cooling to the blood, acceptable in sickness and in 
health. A lemon eaten before breakfast every morn- 
fog, with or without sugar, isa wonderful {nvigorator. — 
The juice of a lemon before each mea’, slightly diluted 
with water, will reduce too abundant fizsh. Cailis and 
fever will often succumb to clear, strong coffee, the 
juice of one Jemon to a cup, when nothing else seems to 
have any ¢ffect. Rheumatism can efien be entirely 
broken up by taking the juice of two lemons, in half a 
glass of water, three times a day before meals. We 
have seen a most stubborn case yleld in a few days to 
this simple remedy ; and another case, where it had no 
«ffect, soon overcome by keeping the feet for half an 
hour every evening in the hot water in which potatoes 
had been boiled, mashing the potatoes and allowing 
them to remain in the water. We received boundless 
thanks for suggesting thisto the poor sufferer It proved 
a radical and perfect cure. The pulp of a lemon bound 
upon a corn for several successive nights is sure to cure 
it; and nothing is so good as a lemon to remove stains 
from the hands or whiten them. A violent toothache is 
speedily quieted by a few drops of compound tincture 
of benzoin, obtainable at any druggist’s ; a few drops on 
a bit of cotton, applied to the cavity cf the tooth. A 
drop of alcohol or of camphor wiil sometimes relieve at 
once. A wash of sugar of lead, dissolved in boiling 
miik, will alleviate the irritation from ivy pofsoning. 
A strong solution of borax is a safe and sure application 
for skin poisoning of any kind. 

It is said a felon may be cured by painting the spot 
with copal varnish, or by applying a poultice of linseed 
oil and white lead. All depends upon taking the trou- 
bie in hand, by some powerful application, in its early 
stages. We know, however, that a Spanish fly bilater, 
the size cf a pea, will effectually draw out the formiog 
felon, ‘‘ root and branch.” 

If a cold affects the ears and causes deafness, it can 
be soon overcome by putting a few drops of pure gly- 
c-rine or almond oil into the ear. Both are harmless, 
and even when the disease has become chronic these oils 
sometimes afford a great relief. 

Ordinary pain can usually be eased, at least, by the 
application of hot, wet cloths, with dry flannels over— 
such pains as neuralgia, pleurisy, colic, and the like— 
and it is always safe. 

Common salt, a remedy always at hand, has many 
valuable medical uses. A weak solution will immediate- 
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ly relieve a cold in the head, snuffed up from the hol- 
low of the hand. We have known severe chronic cases 
of catarrh perfectly cured by the persistent use of this 
simple means, when the best physicians failed 'o do any 
good. It should be used night and morning for several 
months, used milk warm. It requires perseverance, 
but the result is sure and satisfactory, and catarrh is a 
disease ‘‘ well worth getting rid of.” A good handful of 
salt added to the water of the bath is an excellent tonic, 
‘‘ next door to an ocean dip” in its effects. A weak 
solution is a good and ever ready remedy for a sore 
throat, used asa gargle. Itis good, too, for weak and 
inflamed eyes, dashing it into them with the hands 
several times night and morning. 

It is an¢ fficlent dentifrice, too ; it cleanses and hard- 
ens the sums, and purifies the breath. 

A glass of cold salt water, a weak rolutfon, will re- 
lHeve nausea ; used warm and strorg it will remove the 
cause of it <A glass of cold water wita a little salt in it 
drank every morning upon rising ts sald to bea wonder- 
ful tonic. 


THE TRUE METHOD OF TEACHING. 


N no part of a child’s education are more mistakes 


made than In the education or training of its views | 


on God and eternity. Either the child's ideas are never 
known, never called out, or pictures are presented to the 
imagination, or such language used as presents the most 
material conception of spiritual subjects. Miss Pea. 
body, in her kindergarten lectures, gives tome of her 
own {Ideas as a child, and also her experience and meth- 
ods of tralaing with a child of whom she had charge for 
some time. 

In regard to her views and oni of God, she 
says that she, up to the time of the incident related, had 
been entirely free to form her own conception of 
God. Her mother waited, as she afterward told her, 
till she should question her on spiritual subjects. Miss 
Peabody says that achild forms a conception of God 
before He {s named to him, and that at this aye (four 
years) the conceived of God as a Face, kindly, loving, 
and sheltering in expresston. When a young lady, 
of whom she was very fond, asked her the question, 
‘* Who made you ?” she answered, with the feeling that 
the Face was smiling assuringly at her, ‘‘A man.” The 
young lady was shocked, and said: ‘‘ Just think, this 
great gir] does not know who made her!” Miss Pea- 
body felt that she was disgraced, and went to her 
mother foran explanation. Of the result of this con- 
verseation she sags : 

T had seemed more stupid than I was, for I[ be- 
longed by natnre rather to the reflective than perceptive 
class, and so had very little lanzuage. At this distance of 
thme 1 carnot, of course, remember the details of the cor- 


_yersation, but I came ont of it with another Image of God 


in my mind, conveying not half so much ofthe truth as did 
that ‘kind Face, close up to mine, and seeming to be so 
wholly occupied with his creature. The new image was of an 
old man, sitting away up on the clouds, dressed in a black 
silk gown and cocked hat, the costume of our old Paritan 
minister. He was looking down upon theearth, and spying 
around among the children to see who was doing wrong, in 
order to punish offenders by tonching them with a long rod 
he beld in his hand, thus exposing them to everybody’s cen- 
sure. ©f course my mother said noeuch thing to me, but 
what she did say, by subtle associations with the words she 
need, gave me this image, which, I need not say, rather 
checked than promoted my spiritual advancement.” 


No doubt children receive every day just such im- 
pressions of God, and these impressions cling to the 


mind years after a more correct and personal knowl- 


edge is gained. The manner and method of teaching 
children to sited as practiced in some homes {s of untold 


harm. 

Maurice tells us that prayer was to him, till he had 
passed early youth, a sort of incantation against evil. 
Mies Paabody says : 

‘‘ Another mistake that was made in my religious educa- 
tion was during a visit that I made to a great-aunt when I 
was five years old, and was taught to say the Lord’s Prayer 
by the servant wh put me to bed. I got the idea that some 
unknown evil might happen to me in my sleep if I did not 
do this, and was also told that God weald be displeased 
with me if I thought abont anything else when [ was saying 
it. But | was involuntarily conscious of having my mind 
full of images, while the words of the prayer were empty 
vocablee. In order to prevent the intrading thonghts, I 
would try to rush through the words quickly, going back to 
the beginning over and over agaio. But this artifictal duty 
was not associated with the instruc‘ion of my mother, who 
was in general very bappy in what she said to me about 
God, dwelling on bis goodness, referring to it everything 
delightful, making Sanday a day of quiet but constant 
enjoyment, letting us paint, and cnt paper, with other 
little amusements, devo'ing herself to making us happy, 
while the rest of the week she was busy; for she kepta 
large school, and Sunday was, as she often said, her only 
and blessed day of rest. Long after, ata time of religious 
controversy ard so called revival, | was immensely aided by 
hearing my mother say to a young aunt of mine who 


-¢ffirmed that 8t. Pan), in ssying that we must pray without 


ceasing, was fanatically unreasonable: ‘Yer, if prayirg 
meant cver prayers; but spiritual prayers mean 


devotional attitude of mind toward God, which we can have 
whatever we are doing.’ 

‘* This sentence seemed to pour light into a shady place. 

***Ton’t you say prayers, mamma?’ I said to her when 
aunt was gone. 

‘** Not when I am alone,’ she said; ‘for God sees my 
theughts and feelings, and knows that I love him, and 
always want his help.’ 

If a child could only be taught from its earliest con- 
eclousness that prayer was companionship with God, 
how much more would the ‘‘ NowI lay me” mean ! 
To teach a child to say ‘‘ Our Father,” and allow the 
idea of a far-off ogre, to be propitiated by an offering 
of words, to be a child’s conception of God, is to work 
a tremendous evil,acruel wrong. In middle life Miss 
Peabody had the care of a former pupil’s child. How 
she tra'ned this child to a conception of prayer she tells 
us. (The substitution of the word Friend for God was 
a happy one. The word Friend was comprehended by 
the child as the word God could not be :) 


‘It was very early a question of great interest to his 
mother, and also to me, whether prayer would become 
spontaneous with him ; that is, whether he would think of 
speaking to God in human words His intense real!zaticn 
of God’s presence seemed to be a cause of his not doing so, 
and [ feared to put God ata distance by suggesting what, 
in ordinary cases, is a means of bringing him near. If 
prayer be defined as a communion of the finite and Infinite, 
as personal as that of children with earthly parents, his 
whole conscious life was a prayer; for truly God was in all 
his thoughts from the day he first accepted him so joyfully 
‘as the Substance ard Giver of goodness and love, which in- 
volvad, to the natural logic of his innocant mind, the coro!- 
lary that he was the Giver of everything outward, as well as 
inward, which gave him any happiness. I did not dare to 
meddle with the natural evolution of thought in so happy 
an instance, but watched to learn the true method of 
life of the little child, as Christ suggested to his disciples to 
do. One day when his grandmother, who was at the house 
on a visit, dropped her needle, she called to F., ‘Come and 
look with your little sharp eyes for my needle.’ He did so, 
with his usual alacrity in service, and soon found it. Then 
heran to meand said, * When I go'into the sky, I sha!! thank 
my good Friend for giving me such sharp eyes.’ I said, 
‘ What do you wait solong for?’ de gave mea giance of 
recognition, as it were, and laughed (as if he had been 
convicted of saying something silly); but be said no more 
then. From that moment, however, he often came to me 
to say, ‘ When I go into the sky, I sha!l thank my Heavenly 
Father for giving me’ this or that ; and I wonld always 
answer him as before, ‘Why do you wait’ which would 
always bring out the same complete expression of satisfac- 
tion on his face, showing that he loved to renewthe occa- 
sion for my uniform reply, ‘ Why do you wait till then ?’ 

**On one of these occasions he turned from me, and said, 
very tenderly, ‘I thank you, God.’ One day, after he went 
to Salem, he had been suffering from a bad earache, and 


“my sister had relieved it by putting a little tuft of cotton 


dipped in arnica into his ear. Thenshe asked him to go to 
the window and lock out into ‘the green garden,’ and she 
took up a pencil to draw. Very soon he began, ‘God, I 
thank you for making this green garden to put away the 
dead bodies in. (od, I thank you for making these beanti- 
ful trees growout of the ground. God, I thank yon for 
making all the pretty wild-flowers grow.’ He paused be- 
tween each complete sentence, and my sister, having a 
pencil in her hand, wrote down his words till she had cov- 
ered a sheet of letter paper with his thanksgivings ; for he 
went on naming everything he could think of; and tt was 
quite wonderful to hear the minuteness of his grateful 
appreciation of life. 

‘*One sentence was: ‘I thank yon, God, for making 
medicine to put into my ear when it aches.’ He also thanked 
God for his father, and his father's letters to him, for his 
mother in heaven, for many frierds whom he love“, naming 
them. I hope that sometime I[ shall find my sister’s paper, 
which I[ have mislaid, with the other memoranda of this ir- 
teresting psychological observation The panses between the 
thanksgivings became longer and longer, and at last, after 
one for which he seemed to have searched his inmost mind, 
in despair of finding anything else, he closed with, ‘My dear 
God, I Jove yon very much.’ 

‘* Yon will observe that in al! this spontaneons act of devo- 
tion there was no petition. Inthe fullness of his happy life, 
and, as | think, in the faith that God was giving him every- 
thing needful, and more, he never thought of asking for 
anything. 

‘‘ Temptation to wrong-doing had not yet revealed the need 
that the progressing spirit always feels of more goodness and 
love, which I had taken care to represent that God gave 
whenever the soul acknowledged to itself its need, and as- 
pired for more of this its vital substance. For it is my 
opinion that prayer should always be for spiritual good 
obly, in order that our religion shonld be pure from self- 
seeking, and generously self-forgetting in its aspirations for 
perfection. 

‘* A little while after this incident my sister was reading 
to him, and came to a sentence in which were the words 
‘morning and evening prayer.’ He immediately stopped 
her and asked her, ‘What does that mean, that word 
proyer?’ She said, ‘Many grown-up people, when they 
wake in the moraing, and find that God has taken care of 
them in the night when they could not take care of them- 
selves, and given them a new day after their good sleep, 
feel very thankful, and love to teil God so, just as you did 
the other day, when you thanked (tod for so many things ; 
ard, besides, remembering there sre a good many things 
they ought to do, and that he gives the ove and goodness, they 


like to ask him beforeband to givethem whai they shal! need 


to be good with when the time comes to want it ; and at night, 
after they have got through the day, they like to thank him 
for allthe joys of the day, and they ask him to take care of 
them throngh the night that is coming, when they shall be 
asleep and cannot take care of themselves; and this loving 
talk with God is called the morning and evening prayer. ; 
I think she added that when she was little she nsed to say, 
when she was going to bed, 

‘ Now I lay me down to slaeen: 

I pray the Lord my sonl to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 
. I pray the Lord my sou! to take,’ 
and that was her evening prayer. ‘I think it is a very good 
way,’ said he, ‘and I mean to do so this very nizht when I 
goto ved.’ And it was trne that when he went to bed he 
made a similar thanksgiving to his former one tn kind, and 
closed with. this little verse. And azatninthe morning hea 
began the first thing to thank God for the new day, etc. 
Nor did he forget afterwards, night and morn'ng, to give 
thanks and utter prayers spontaneonsly, and seemed to 
enjoy it.’’ 


That child prayed ; he not only loarned to ask, but. 


to thank God for what he received, which certainly 
changed, or more truly controlled, his idea of God, who 
became then a generous giver, not a controller wh.’ 
gifts came because of the asking 

Let the little childrem come to thefr Father, thelr 
Friend, in the character of children, comprehending. 
why they come. Not with mouths filled with a certain 
set of words whose office {s to ward off evil, but with 
tbe consciousness that the unexpressed desires of the 
heart are known and remembered by the Invisible 
Friend and Father. 


Our Younc 


HOW POLLY AND JACK CELEBRATED 
THE FOURTH. 
AN ELEPHANT STORY. 
Bry Ee 


WONDER how many of the boys and girls who 
will read this story ever spent a Fourth of July 
where no Fourth of July was kept. I don’t mean a 
quist place in the country where the boys couldn’t get 
hold of fire-crackers and toy pistols, ‘‘ nigger-catc ers ” 
and rockets, but I mean a plice where nobody so much 
as thought of the Fourth of July as any different from 
the third of July, or the thirtieth of June, or any other 
day. 
When Polly and Jack woke up, in their little French 
beds, in Paris, on the morning of the Fourth, and didn’t 
hear a bell or a cannon, or even a tooting horn or a 
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snapping cracker, what do you suppose they did? 


Why, they forgot entirely what day it was! What 
may seem stranger, their mamma forgot it too—never 
remembered it, if you will belleve me, till she wss 
rattling down town. in a big Paris omnibus, to buy « 
gown for Pollvatthe Bon Marccé You don’t know 
what the Bon Marck é is ?—the very bigvest and brightest 
and busiest dry-goods store {n all the world. 

Mamma looked out from her corner seat by the win- 
dow, where she always sat, unless there was a baby 
aboard who wanted to look at the horses, and saw, wav- 
ing from one of the upper balconies of a big hotel, an 
American flag. That little flag brought mamma to her 
memory. ‘ Bless me!” she said to herself, with a start, 
‘‘ here it is the Fourth of Juiy, and I haven't planned 
a frisk for the children! This will never do.” So she 
began to think and plan,as mothers have a way of 
doing, what she could do for Polly and Jack on this 
foreign Fourth of July. A year before they had been 
on board a German steamer when the national holiday 
came. Mamma» remembered right well how the (ar- 
man black, white, and red and the American red, white, 
and blue had floated together from the masthead, and 
how there had been tpzech-making in the cabla, partly 
in English and partly in G rman. and wholly tn pratse 
of the Land of the Free. Shesmiled as she thought of 
the wide awake young clergyman who had formed a 
** battalion ” of all the boys on board, and given them a 
lively drill on the pitching deck. It was hard to keep 
straight lines on that line of march, [ assure you! But 
all this didn’t help mamma to the solution of her prob- 
lem for this year’s Fourth of July. There was the 
picture gallery—but they had been toere twice already ; 
and there was the P is de Boulogne—but drives came 
too often to be con-{fdered holiday treats; and there 
was the Jardin des Plantes— ut that the children had 
visited only the day before. At Jast mamma decided to 
walt till dinner time and take Madame Jean {nto her 
counsel. Madame Jean wasthe French landlady where 
Polly and Jack and their mother boarded, and a bright 
little Frenchwoman she was. Everything in Paris 
seemed quite perfect to Madame Jean. It was pretty 
to see her enthusfastic admiration when she talked cf It 
When mamma asked her, at the dinner table, what 
should be done for tbé chiidren’sa holiday, Madame 
Jean l{fted her bands ard rolled her eyes and put on 


such an expression of pmatemant and ecatasy that you 
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would have been quite excited to look at her. ‘* Ah, 
yes! the Hippodrome! The children would be wild 
with the Hippodrome. And to-night the Sultan of 
Morocco would be there, with his attendants, to see the 
wonderful performing elephants, and all Paris would 
go to see the Sultan of Morocco and the elephants. 
Undoubtedly the children should be taken to the Hippo- 
drome.” 

The children were heartily of Madame Jean’s opinion, 
and though young Jack was a trifle down in the mouth 
at having forgotten what day it was untii his mother 
told him, he soon recovered his usual spirite—as who 
could help doing on his way to see performing ele- 
phants and the Sultan of Morocco ! 

It must be confessed that neither of the children knew 
exactly what the Hippodrome was, but they found out 
presently. This is how little Jack described it in a 
letter to Papa Jack : | 

‘Tt is a very big circus, in a very big round building, 
and it never moves away like our circuses, but stays in 
Paris all the time. 
up near the roof, that you don’t get hot at all, and every- 
thing {s ever so nice and clean, and all the ladies wear 
pretty dresses, and the little French children come with 
their nurses. Mamma says ‘the building seats fifteen 
thousand,’ I thought you would like to know.” 

Ona the outside of the building the children saw, as 
they entered, some remarkable pictures of the shows 
that were to come. Polly was most attracted by the 
performing doge—all standing on their heads in a row. 
Bu! Jack would look at nothing but the one absorbing 
wonder of an elephant riding a bicycle. He could 
hardly take his eyes from the picture even to go inand 
see the reality. In fact, he might have stood there to 
this day if the Sultan of Morocco had not arrived and 
sent his courlers ahead to clear the way for his royal 
entrance. Then Jack ran after Polly and his mother to 
find his seat and take a good lock at the stranger. 

He was black as a coal, and his heavy turban 
was white as milk. Whether the face made the turban 
look whiter, or the turban made the face look blacker, 
it would have been hard to tell. His servants were with 
him, as black as himself. The audience was in quite a 
flurry as he entered his box. Opera glasses went up, 
and children were lifted to their nurses’ shoulders for a 
look at him. Jack looked with the rest, to be sure, but 
privately he was disappointed. This was only a map, 
after all, and Jack sighed for the elephants. Never- 
theless, he was almost charmed into forgetting them by 
the exciting scenes that followed. Not only did Polly’s 
dogs stand on their ten curly heads, with their ten curly 
tails in the air, but other dogs played a game of hare 
and hcunds, that looked like an English hunt ; and after 
them came a race by fifteen Shetland ponies, mounted 
by boys no bigger than Jack, all dressed as [Russian 
Cossacks ; and after them came a Roman chariot race, 
which I’m afraid I couldn’t make you understand un- 
less you have read ‘‘ Ben-Hur ;’ and if you have read 
‘* Ben Hur” you know all about it, so I need not try. 

At last the crowning moment came. O girls, and 
especially boys! if I could only make you see those 
flapping, flopping, clumsy elephants, as they came 
tlowly in behind their trainer, then stood on their hind 
legs as grave as judges, and made elephantine bows, 
first to the royal party, then to each other, and then to 
the audience all round! After this they lsy down on 
the ground, stretched out their big gray legs and cur'- 
ing trunks, and played they were dead, not moving 
even as much as the corner of an ear, while the trainer 
walked over them and all about them. 

When they were alive again, they played two games ; 
the first you might have called ‘‘ Follow the leader,” for 
each elephant coiled his trunk around the other ele 
phant’s tail, and round and round they ran in a circle, 
looking like exaggerated kittens playing with their tails 
The second game I am sure was ‘‘ tag,” for one ele 
phant stood quite still, and the other elephant and the 
keeper chased one another round and round him, 
though which was ‘‘it” I’m sureI couldn’tsay. By 
this time everybody in the audience was getiing very 
fond of theelephants. Just for the fun of it, Jack and 
Polly named them. The larger one they called Tom, 
because Jack said he looked nearly as big as Mount 
Tom, which the children could see from their American 
home ; and the smaller one they called Kit, because she 
looked so like a kitten when she was affectionate. 
Then Jack chose Tom for his elephant, and Polly chose 
Kit for hers, and which should perform the best or the 
funniest tricks became a very personal matter. They 
had just completed this arrangement of names when 
Jack's eye caught the first glimpse of a famillar shape 
which was just emerging between the parted curtains. 
‘*‘O mamma! what’s that the men are bringing ?” he 
criec, in great excitement. ‘‘There! I knew it. It's 
the bicycle | {t’s the bicycle !” And, sure erough, it was. 
Perhaps it was more truly a velocipede, since it had 
three wheels, not two—but you kncw better about that 
than [co, boys. Up came the trainer to put on Tom’s 
bicycle cap for him—for Tom, to Jack’s great delight, was 
the oneto ride the biey—velcelpede, J mearc—and if you 


They have so many windows, way. 


could only have seen that funny little cap on the top of 
that great round head, and the great gray animal on top 
of the droll machine, you would have laughed as hard 
as Jack and Polly did, [am sure. But Tom was bent 
on doing his best, and didn’t mind if he did look funny. 
I like him all the better for that—don’t you? Up and 
down went the pedals, worked by Tom’s big feet, and 
round went the velocipede, first slowly, then faster aud 
faster, till he had ridden, without a stop or a tumble, 
all the way around the ring. Howthey cheered him as 
he got down and walked away with his master! I 
think the Sultan of Morocco and his suite, and the fine 
Paris ladies, clapped that time as hard as Jack. 

The next thing the men brought in was a barrel—a 
great, strong, iron-hooped, rolling barrel. Did you 
ever try to walk on one, and Keep your balance, and 
keep the barrel going at the same time? Jack and 
Pclly had done it many a time, and knew hcw 
hard it was, so they watched with all their eyes as 
Kit—for it was Kit this tlme—mounted cautiously to 
her unsteady position and began her journey. Over 
and over went the barrel, with the four big feet of Kit 
shuffling slowly and carefully along the top surface. 
And never a fall had she! This time it was Polly who 
clapped first, though Jack’s clap was loudest. He 
wasn’t going to treat his own elephant bctter than 
Polly’s, even if he did secretly think the bicycle feat 
shead of the barrel in point of real merit. 

And now the men came brioging in what looked 
like a good s'zed parlor organ. It couldn’t have been 
made like the one in your parlor, as you will see by and 
by, but it looked the same. There was the music-book 
lying open on the rack, and there was the stool, and there 
—yes, there came the mus/clan—Tom, by all that’s mar- 
velous! How was an elephant ‘o play on an organ ? 
Thistime Tom had glasses or—a great pair with rims as 
big as saucers. Every eye was on him as he slowly ap. 
proached the organ and gave his old salute. Was the 
book there? Yes, Tom’s trunk found it on the rack, 
and turned the leaves criiically, as though he were look- 
ing for his favorite tune. Then he found something 
else that the audience hadn’t noifced—a wooden handle 
on one side of the organ. This he began to turn, at a 
good biisk rate. That was the on)y wsy, ycu see, that 
an elephant could make the tune come, but come it did, 
as lively as you please. Just as everybody was laugh- 
ing to see Tom so:rolemnly grinding out a dance tune, 
in came Kit, the darcer. Oa her fore paws were strings 
of bella, which jingled as she walked, but jingled more 
as she danced. And how did she dance? Stood upon 
her hind legs, balanced first on one foot and then on the 
other, and waved her fore paws inthe air. She kept as 
good time with her j'!ngling bells as Tom kept in his funny 
tune at the organ—but, mind, [don’t say how good 
that was! The dear creatures looked quite worn out 
after their concert, and retired for a much-needed rest. 
When they came back, it was once more fora game. 
Something was brought in that lo Ked like a piece of 
the fence to a giant’s front yard. Across this the men 
balanced a strong, wide board, and there was your ele- 
phant seesaw! Then they tilted the board down, and 
Kit walked carefully up it, while Tom stepped on at 
the end she had left, and waited to feel himself elevated 
as his playfellow’s welght brought down the other end. 
So up went Tom and down went Kit, up went Kit and 
down went Tom, till they had sent each other on half 
a dozen swings. Then Kit got off, and Tom stood in 
the middle awhile, alone. He planted his fore legs on 
one side of the center and his hind legs on the other, 
and tilted the big board back and forth a ecore of times, 
while Kit looked on with wifely pride, and the audi- 
ence, you msy be sure, applauded. Indeed, the audi. 


ence was almost ready to belleve that there was noth. | 


ing these two wonderful animals could not do. 

But now they are removing the see saw. The band 
music stops, the elephant trainer leads Tom and Kit 
away with him, and Polly says to mamma, with a sigh, 
‘*Oh, dear! I'm afraid that’s all !” But no one {fs rising 
to go, and a kindly French nurse who sits next to Polly 
with her young charges assures the children that one 
more trick is yet tocome. What will this last one be? 
Let us watch with the children, and see it as it comes. 
There come two men bringing in a table. They set it 
down in the center of the ring, and run for a great white 
table cloth, with which they spread it. There comes 
another with a bell, and puts it on the table, and another 
with two stools, one for either side. And there again 
come Tom and Kit. They are going to play getting 
their dinner at a restaurant. Now just fancy, boys, if 
you should see two real elephants walk into a restau: 
rant, sit down at the table, order their dinner, and eat {t— 
a bu!lin a china shop wouldn't be a cli cumsatance to It ! 
But here they are, already sittingdown. Did you ever 
see an elephant sit down? I: looks very curious, I 
assure you. As soon as they are seated on their two big 
stools, up comes the head waiter and puts their napkins 
on—immense great napkins, as large as table cloths, 
which he fastens around their necks. Meanwhile in 
comes another walter with their dinner plates, And 
now tbe fun begins. First there only one waiter. He 


-and hurries out. 


hurries in, puts something to eat on the two big plates, 
But elephants can eat fast. Out go 
the long trunks, and whisk goes the food into two capa- 
cious mouths, before the waiter has fairly turned around. 

Tom sejzes the bell. Hear how he rings it ! He doesn't 
stop a minute till the waiter comes rushing back with 

more to eat. Whiek goes the second course into the big 
mouths, and jngle, jingle goes the bell again. Back 
tears the walter with course number three; this time he 

brings another waiter to helphim. One take3 Tom's. 
plate and one takes Kit’s. How they rush io and out ! 

The elephants eat up things so fast that the walters 

never get more than ten steps from the table before 
Tom’s big trunk waves the bell that calls them back. 

The poor waiters look half distracted, and no wonder. 
Finally one of them, as he takes a plate, slyly takes the 
bell away too, and now there is nothing for the big 
guests to do but end their dinner, whether they want to 
or not. 

Yes, the dinner is over, but what comes afler the dinner 
at a restaurant? Why, the bill, to be sure ; and here 
comes the head walter bringing {t now. What a sheet 
of paper! Truly, boys, as large as the largest newe. 
paper you ever saw. Tom looks hard at the little walter 
and his big bill. Then-he lifts his long trunk, and, 
with a lcok that seems to eay, ‘‘ How dare you charge 
such prices !” he potnts to the bill and looks sill! harder 
at the walter. But Mr. Heac-waiter, though be bows 


and bows and shrugs his shoulders and smiles, as only © 


a Frenchman knows how to shrug and smile, pos’. 
tively refuses to change the bill. At this Tom grows 
mad. Up he stands on his two hind legs, as taj] as he 
can make himself, and sucha hcwl! Oh, how it makes 


the delighted children scream with laughter !|—the fun-— 


niest, angriest elephant howl] that ever made a JAtle 
black costed head-waiter tremble in his boots. What 
wiil he do to that waiter? Lift him up with his trunk 
and throw him over hie shoulder? Plerce him with his 
sharp white tusks? No; Tom does nothing of the 
kind. Like a good deal smaller animal which we some- 
times hear about, his bark is woree than his bite. His 
round, gray arm of a trunk goes twisting about till the 
end of it finds a pocket in that big bib that the walter 
pinned on fora napkin. ‘‘ Oh, Jack ! he’s going to pay 
him! he’s going to pay him! Watch him! watch 
him !” cries Polly, in the greatest excitement; and, 
sure encugh, out comes from the shallow bib pocket a 
piece of money. Down it clinks on the waiter's silver 
plate, but, oh ! with such an angry filng! Then out 
stalks Tom, for all the world like an irate mortal, and 
afier him stalks Kit, angry too, but not quite to angry, 
because she has left the avenging of her wrongs to her 
lord and master. 

And this was the last, do yousay? Yes, it sec med 
the last of Tom and Dick for Jack and Polly. They, 
and the Sultan of Morocco, and all the Paris fine ladies, 
and little French babies with their nurses, went out of 
the big house together, and saw no more of the ele. 
phants, at least in their waking hours; but I must not 
forget to tell you how Jack woke Polly in the night 
with such an unearthly noise that the poor child sprang 
up in terror. ‘‘ Jacky, Jacky !” she cried, ‘‘ what are 
you saying? I thought it was something dreadful.” 
And Jack half wcke from his dream to answer, ‘‘ Ob! 
is it you, Polly ? I dreamed I was Tom, and [ s’pcse 
I sounded like him.” 


HOME-MADE GAMES. 
Ey ANNIE LIBBY. 


ANY yetrs ago, when fewer brains and hands 
were at work for children than to day, two little 
girls, in an old country town in Maine, made a game 
for themselves. It was not unlike ‘‘ Authors” in its 
general principles, but if there was a game ¢ xactly like 
this to be bc ught, these children did not krow of it, and 
so made theirs. Because it is so easily made, and be- 
cause the boys and girls who read The Coristian Unlon 
are the boys and girls who like to do things, I wil! tell 
them about this game of Mythology, that they may make 
one for themselves if they wish. 

The girls used forty cards, making ten sets, or what 
in ‘‘ Authors” we call books. The cards are ihe com. 
mon oblong white ones, rather larger than the ordinary 
visiting card. Four of them bear the figure 1 in ech 
upper corner. (On one of them, near the top and but 
little below the fj ures, fs ‘‘ Diana” in capital letters. 
Beneath are three questions, one belcw the other, as 
follows : ‘‘ What did the 1ule?” “ By what was her 
chariot drawn ?” ‘‘ Where was her famous temple ? 
At the top of the next card of this set are the 
words ‘“‘The Moon.” Below are: ‘‘ Who was goccess 
of the chase?” By whom was her chariot drawn 
‘Where was her famous temple?’ The third card 
reads: ‘‘ Stags with golden antlers,” ‘“ Who was god- 
dess of the chaee?” What did she rule?” Where 
was her famous temple?’ Those who are famil!ar 
with mythology will know that the fourth card, which 
completes the set, must Rohesus.” Who wiz 
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goddess of the chase ?” 
drawn ?” ‘‘ Where was her famous temple ?” 

Toe second set takes up Mercury, and has his name 
at the top of the first card. The questions are: ‘‘ Of 
what did he make alyre ‘‘ What was the symbol of 
his power?” ‘‘ Of what was he the interpreter ?” The 
second card varies on)y in the first two sentences, these 
being, ‘‘A tortolse-shell,” and ‘‘ Who was the met- 
senger of the gods?’ ‘The last two questions are the 
game as onthe first card. The third card gives the 
answer, ‘‘A megic wand,” and repeats the three 
unanswered questiors, while the fourth answers, 
Dreams,’ and asks the three questions this word does 
not anew-r. 

Next came Jupiter, with the questions: ‘‘ Who was 
sovereilgn of the gods?’ ‘‘ What was his throne ?” 
‘* What was the food of the gods?’ ‘‘ What was their 
drink ?’ Oncach card sre three questions and the answer 


to one, the answer being at the tc p in capita!s, the ques- 


tion in common Roman letters below. The cards may 
be printed on an amateur press, or simply written out by 
some one’who writes a round, legible hand. 

A Shakespearean game modeled on this would be plea’. 
ant, and interest young people who want to know the 
great dramatist but find it dull work to read plays; or 
history could be learned in pure fun if we would make 
a Presidential game, asking questions on some of the 
chief events occurring dw ing each administration. And 
let me say to the youog Union readers that the average 
American {s often shamefully {gnorant of the history of 
hiscwa country. Wohilethe picture of John Brown on 
his way to the scaffold, stooping to kiss the little negro 
child, hung in a Boston picture gallery a year or two 
ago, a party of middle-aged women stopped before it. 
Jcho Brown, John Brown?’ salc one, listlessly, ‘‘ didn’t 
that have something to do with the war?’ If this 
woman had played « histor'cal game possibly she would 
have beenspared the trouble of asking this question, It 
is true that a game of mythology {is advertised for fifty 
cents, but for that money you can buy cards enough to 
make two or three similar games, and not only have the 
pleasure of making them as you like, but it is safe to say 
that what you learn in making them will be fixed in 
your mind forever. Suppose you take half a dc zen sets 
of there carcs, «pend some of the rainy days in work 
upon thtim, and when the boxes are packed for the 
Western mi+sion next Christmas, sifp a game or two 
into somecorner. Don’t you belleve you would hear 
from them again ? 


THE STORY OF CANDY. 


Ly Mary Gay 
is a very funry world. When a new idea 

. cra new thing once gets unloosed from its mccr- 
ings, nobody can tell just where or in what condition 
it will fetch up. 

Now, there iscandy. It seems that, of things, ore 
would krow just how and where to plsce it. But 
nothing bas had a more curfous bistory. For centuries 
n Europe candy was called a salt. Sugar was regarded 
as medicine, and bonbons were pilis. Could anythirg 
seem more absurd ! 

It almost makes us believe that in the«ld days people 
were not as wite as they are now. But I suppose, be- 
fore we can say that, we had better wait till we see what 
pr sterity thinks of us. 

At least the story of cancy {s curious, as you will see. 
The first queer thing {a that, while candy is made of 
sugar, it was known in Europe long before sugar. 
Rock candy, as we call it, first came from China to 
India, and from I:dla was brcught to Greece. I[t was 
celled Indfan salt, and by that name it was known as 
laie as the thirteenth century. Its Indian neme was 
shukar. From this we get our word sugar. 

The first notice we have of it in Europe was In the 
first century when Doscorides, a famous botanist 
in Greece, advises that Indfan salt be used in medi. 
cines. 

In the Jatter part of this century Pompey, the great 
Roman general. and his troops brc ught back word of It 
from Syria to Rome. [I should not be surprised, Ir - 
deed, if they carried some acme in their pockets tq 
their wives and children. The pret Horece speaks of 
jis soothirg qusiities. Clcero says it {s used in medt- 
cine to prepare the stomach for its struggles. Scneca 
writes that he hears it is a sort of dew distilled from 
care. Seneca, as we say io games, {fs getting warm. 

But in the tenth century cancy fa still called L[odian 


salt. The fashionable doctcr of that day was named 
Avicenna. He wasa great believer in its value as a 
medicine. ‘' The sick,” he says, ‘‘should have in his 


mouth a lump of the ealt brought from Indfa,.” 

One of his favorite prescriptions was a conserve of 
rores of which three quarters was made of the famous 
Indian salt, In one cf the old books {i fa related that 


he had a patient, an old woman, wao was 50 ill that 
they were getting ready for her funeral, wh« reupon he 
treated her with his conserve of roses, and she not only 
got well, but grew fat. 


‘‘By what was her chariot 


sugar. 


‘This prescription was so famous that In the sixteenth 
century the most celebrated French and German doctors 
were still prescribirg conserves of roses. 

But by this time the Europeans had discovered that 
the Indlan salt was made of wha: vas known in the 
Bible as ‘‘sweet calamus;” and since the discovery 
they had been diligently trying to make it for them. 
selves. Finally the Venetians, who were great sallors, 
always visiting other parts of the world to see what the 
people were doing, and bringing back to Venice new 
things and new ways of doing over old things, found 
out the secret. 3 

Sugar became a more pcpular medicine for atime 
than Indian salt or candy, because it was newer. Finally 
it reached a supreme height, and the doctors began to 
quarrel about it, just as they might over calomei or 
vaccination. 

In the seventeenth century a number of doctors, 
under a Dr. Willis, formed themselves into a society of 
anti-saccharitee—which means a society opposed to 
This made the other doctors use it and defend 
it with even greater zeal. 

The anti-saccharites said, ‘‘Sugar makes swine's 
flesh tender, there’ore it tends to decay. It makes the 


lungs spongy. To drink diluted sugar—that is, sugar 


and water—Is as injurious as to drink e«;ua-fortis ” 
In answer to this the saccharites, or bellevers in 
sugar, Sang : 
‘* That which preserves apples and plums 
Will also preserve liver and lungs.” 


One of the most ardent defenders of sugar was a 


physician who in 17!5 wrote a book called ‘‘ Vind!- 
cation of Sugar.” 


In this he tells many wonderful 
things. ‘‘Old Mr. Malory, my grandfather,” he 
writer, ‘lived «n sugar, and at the age of elghty two 
got new dark hafr and a new set of teeth. Another old 
man lived for twelve years on toasted bread and raw 
sugar. And the great Duke of Beaufort used for forty 
years a pound of sugar dally.” 

To prescribe sugar, he advises, make Into powders, 
and dilute each with green tea. Take one every other 
night. [fo also commends sugar as a tooth powder ! 
But one of the best things ne says {:—and I quote his 
very words: 

‘To defraud infants of sugar {3 a very cruel thing, if 
not a crying shame.” 

Another person, Mr. Ber jamin Morely, writes that the 
effect of sugar on the moral nature is most bent ficial, 
and he speaks of a young tiger that was brought up on 
miik and sugar and became as playful and barmless 
as a kitten, until one day by chance he got a scent of 
blood, then he grew wild snd had to be shot. 

Now, jn those days there were no drug stores and 
apothecary shops. The doctors prepared their own 
medicines, just as we have seen long ago that Dr. Avi. 
ceona made his own conserve of roses, Then when 


the doctor got so large a practice that he couldn't pre- 


pare his own medicines, he got a drug clerk to do ft for 
him. As for my opinion, [haven't a dcubt but that the 
doctor who made the sweetest yills and the best tast 
ing pastilles and lczenges got the finest practice. 

Toe drug clerks, as we will call them, carried on their 
work with zeal. Each strove to surpass bis fellows tn 
making tooths: me medicines. In time they even got 
the better of the physiclans, for people whether well or 
ill wanted the medicines. 

Aud thus it happened that the humble drug clerk 
graduated into the confectioncr, and set up fn business 
for himself. 

Of course it then beeame necessary to have another 
name for the product of his artand¢klil. For, alixough 
his goodies might taste just as well, 1t wou'd not be nice 
to callthem medicine. Thus the term ‘ candy ’ came 
into general use. Nobody knows just where the name 
comes from. Some people think it comes from the 
Spaniards who introduced sugar-bouses {nto Candia ; 
others derive it from the Indfan khand and the Latin 
candidum, which means white and shining, and might 
have well been a name applied to rock candy or Indian 
salt. 

Ilowever that may be, candy-making has become, not 
only an industry, butan art. Once its production was 
surri unded by mystery, just as medicines are which 
are written {n a dead language acccmpanied by quecr- 
looking zigzags. 

But now there is no mystery. Once girls and boys 
could only make molasses candy. Today they can 
make caramels, chocolate creams, and all sorts of nut 
candies, In a way that would not discrecit a confec. 
tloner. 

What is called ‘‘ confectioners’ sugar,” which has 
superseded what was known as ‘‘creaming” the sugar, 
has made bonbons a comparatively simple matter. 
However, a few hints may not be amiss, The sugar, 
when it has been reduced by water to a creamy paste, If 
it is dropped into the starch molds will make a etter. 
chaped ball than ff molded by hand. To riske the 
starch molds, take a low box and fill {t with pulv rized 
atarch. Take a button the desired 's’ze and press into 


if I do not take part. 


the starch. Into the hojlo vs thus made drop the creamy 
paste. Let {t harden before removing. The fine starch 
will dust cf. 

To coat these with chocolate, melt a cske of plain 
chocolate slowly in a saucepan set {n bolling water. 
Take up the cream bal! in a wire so00n ané let it down 
in theliquid. Lift it up and let it drain for an Instant ; 
then lay it on a slightly buttered tin plate to cool. 
Chopped nuts may be added to the cream paste. 

In making old fashioned molasses candy the best 
utens{] [sa tioned saucepan with a Iip, snd one large 
enough to hold a good deal more molasses than {a put 
into it. Try to get old fashioned molasses. Slrups 
are largely com posed Of starchy substances, and will not 
make good candy. [oll for balf an hour over a slow 
fire to what confectioners call the ‘crack’ If you will 
use & thermometer you will find this to be at 250 
degrees, or if you drop some of the bollicg molasses in 
& little cold water and it becomes hava and snaps like a 
yipe stem, the ‘‘crack” is reached. Now add a teaspoon- 
ful of carbonate of soda, made free from lumps, to every 
two quarts of molasses. Pour into buttered plates and 
tins, and pull with buttered hands. -There is no need 
of my telllog you what to do further. 


A DOMESTIC HEROINE. 
By BE. E. J. 


FEW weeks since [ had a most enjoyable visit 

from a young lady friend whom [ had known tn 
my Eastern heme Fond of society and its pleasuras, 
Mabel Griffith fs also fond of home, and {fs a veritable 
queen of the kitchen. Daughter of a wealthy man, she 
does not disdain to spend many hours concocting dishes 
both dainty and substantial for the pleasure of her 
friends. Buta day or two passed before she found her 
way into my kitchen, and during her stay we fared 
right rovally on the toothsome viands she at times pre 
pared. Leaving us, she went toa nelghboring town to 
spend the summer with a married brother and his wife 
I recelved several letters telling of the pleasant friends 
she was msking and the delightful ‘ime she was hav- 
{ing She had promised to return and take part ina 
milkmatds’ festival to be given here, but just at the last 
[ recelved a letter stating why she could rot come. I 
have been to proud of my little friend stnc> recelving {t 
that [ send it to Our Yeung Folks that they may see 
how one scclety girl, devoid of any false pride that 
would keep her from doing a kindly deed, has spent a 
por'ion of her vacation. Perhans another, inexper'- 
erced like herself, might have offered her services as 
nurse, but few girls would have gone into the kitchen 
and done the work for one who was an utter stranger 
a few wecks before, no matter how great the need of 
help. Another might perhaps have been willing to do 
so at home, where her social status was assure?, but 
would not have dared to among strangers lest she 
should have been looked upon 99a servant indeed. A 
subsc quent letter only teils me of the lovely time she {s 
now having, and makes no mention of the deed referred 
to In this letter, so that Mabei adds a sweet modesty to 
her unse! fish acts 


My Dear Friend: © 

Yours of the 2!ist daly received, an! it is with great sor 
row that I anewer that it will be ntterly impossible for me 
to part in the Milkmatds’ Festival. Perhaps I can be 
there to attend the affair, but then again maybe nor 
even that. Now I will explain the ‘‘wherefore.’’ The 
friend that perhaps you heard me speak of Is and has been 


———, June £5, 1887. 


very sick for the past week. She could not get anv help. - 


and, being a groat friend of Lizzie’s [her sister-ir-law], and 
mine too, I offered my little assistance for a short time. 
H:r bu band hrs written to her mother tn Canada to com? 
ont immediately, but don’t as yet know the exact day she 
will arrive. [ am the cook, consequently, and, thongh I 
want to come to I.—— fearfully, [ w'll bs obliged to fore » 
that pleasure; bunt will you please te’l me when it fs to he ° 
I have just got my dinner dishes washed, and I am sleepy 
as usual, so this letter must beshrrt. I have to Austie to 
make all ends meet. Remember me to all inqniring friends. 
[ live in hopes that, anyway, I can attend the festival, even 
Now for a snooze ’ 


From your well-meaning but droway MAREL., 


A Hetr.—It {fs possible always to help by a word. 
A boy or girl may be just on the brink of failure, just 
ready to give up, and the right word give just the 
assistance they need to cor quer. 


‘‘ Give him a cheer,’’ said one in a crowd gathered round 
a great corflagration, as he saw a fireman falter fer a 
moment at the final « ffort that was needed to save a life. 
‘Give him a cheer,”’ ard as the admiring hr 773 was raised, 
the heart of the brave hero gathered new courage, s9 that 
he succeeded {n bis noble endeavor. Just in the same way 
the app'auce of a sympathetic and responsive audience 
bears up a speaker as the water does tle ship that rides 
upon the waves. Thereis a corstant action and reaction 


between the oratorar«d his hearers. As Vr. Gladstone once 
put it, ‘‘ He gets from them to vapor that which he gives 
beck to them Ir tlood,’’ and when the y ba ve got it they return 
it to him with interest. Thus, between them, they zigzag np 
the mountain pathway until they rerch the summit, where 

on are conviction, decision, and anthusiasm. 
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SOLEMN WARNINGS.’ 
By LyMAN ABBOTT 


VERY one that asketh receiveth ; and he that acek.- 
eth findeth > and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened, 

Ia, then, the kingdom of God to be had for the ask- 
fog ? We know what toil and trouble, what hunger 
an‘ wearlness and pain, what vigils and self denials, are 
often the cost of winning the kingdom of wealth. We 
know how long snd patiently men have Enccked to get 
the door opened to the kingdom of sclence. We know 
that there {s ‘‘no royal road to learning.” Is there a 
royal road to virtue ? Is character the one only thing 
that costs noth!ng ? The merchant in the parable sold 
all that he had in crder to buy the pearl of great price * 
A very foolish transaction, surely, if the pearl could 
have been had for the mere asking. 

No; Christ teaches rosuch dectrine. The higher the 
value, the higher the price. There is nothing worth so 
much as character; and nothing that costs so much. 
There is nothing so difficult to attain; ard yet it ts 
within the attainment of every one. Every one that 
asketh receiveth ; but tt is not every asking that receives 
Every one that seeketh findeth ; but it is not every seek. 
ing that finds. To every one that knocketh it shall be 
opened ; but {t ’s not opened to every knocking * 

The gate to righteousness is a strait gate; the way 
to righteousness is a narrow way; it is the gate and 
way of obedience to the Jaws of God, for these are the 
laws of spiritual well-being. No man can violate the 
laws of health and preserve a strong constitution by 
morning and evening prayers ; neither in body rorsoul. 
Actions speak loucer than words. Life is the true 
prayer; cur rea] deeires are measured by what we ask 
snd seek by life. Ove cannot knock six days in the 
week at the doors cf cupiiity and ambition and self- 
indulgence, and then enter into the kingdom of God be- 
sause he pays a priest or a minister to knock for him at 
the door of righteousness for an hour Sunday morning. 

In all ages of the world there have been religious 
teachers who have attempted to show men how they 
might bave all the benefits of religion without being 
religious ; how they might enj>y the frults of a noble 
sharacter without possessing a noble character. One of 
his contemporaries says of Cardinal Lorraine that he 
was avericious, malignant, cruel, and deceitful, but 
**full of religion.” Innoage of the world have there 
been wanting false prophets to tell men how they might 
‘nave the Cardinal's religion ; how they might lie, cheat, 
rob, murder, how they might indulge their ambition, 
their avarice, their anima! nature, and yet be secure of 
heaven. 

Sometimes these false prophets have told their hearers 
to pay the church andthe ministry liberally. ‘‘ Only pay 
well,’ cried Te'zel, the peddler of Papal indulgences, 
“‘and all will be well.” The modern doctrine of indul- 
gences is veiled in more obscure forms, but there are 
many center-alsle pewholders in metropolitan churches 
who gather substantially the same doctrine from Prot- 
estant Tetzcls. 

Sometimes these false prophets have told their hear- 
ers to join thechurch. ‘“ This is the ark,” they cry; 
‘*herein and only berein is safety.” We do not accuse 
any priest or prelate, Papal or Protestant, of avowedly 
preaching this doctrine; but we do not wonder that 
some Roman Catholics quiet their consclences with such 
an assurance, drawn frum the Papal Syllabus of Plus 
IX ; nor that some Protestants quiet their consclences 
with the same sssurance, drawn from the customary 
attitude of their church and ministry toward all ‘‘ mem- 
bers of evangelical churches {n good and regular stand- 
ing.” 

Sometimes these falee prophets have taught that a 
mystic rite brings salvation—drops of water cn the body, 
or the body plunged beneath the water; sometimes that 
belief in a mysterious doctrine, and the more mysterious 
the dectrine the greater the virtue of the faith. Wedo 
not assert that any preacher or any church intends to 
teach this; but undoubtedly a great many people scru- 
pulous in baptism, scrupulous in belief, or both, and 
scrupulous In nothing else, practically believe that their 
creed or their form is a safeguard ; and somehow the 
church and the ministry fail to correct the fatal error. 

Sometimes the false prophets have simply and baldly 
taught that, since God is merciful, he will bring into the 
kingdom of heaven every one, whether he has sought or 
not; that the drag net, cast into the sea and bringing all 
to shore, will bring all to be gathered into vessels, and 
there will be no bad to be cast away ; that all tares will 
become wheat * 

All such teachers are as wolves in sheep's clothing. 


‘ International Snnday-School Lesson for September 18 1887 — 
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* Mart. xili.. 45, 464. 

See Matt. 49-48, 47 


Their teaching is pleasant, but it is dangerous; it is 
subtle and seductive, but it is ravening; it does not 
build up, it destroys character. This is the true test of 
every doctrine, every church, every ministry: that 
which makes men truer, better, nobler, more Christlike, 
is Christian teaching; that which destroys moral dis- 
crimination, which creates artificial virtues and destroys 
those that are real, which make anchorites and monks 
and pious eunuchs, and destroys manhood, is unchrier- 
tlan. That is the true which makes men true; and that 
is the false which makes men false. The true ‘‘stand- 
ard” by which to try all doctrine {s, not a creed, but fis 
actual effect on men. 

It is not every asking that receives ; nor every seeking 
that finds; nor to every knocking that the door of the 
kingdom {s opened. The promise of eternal life is ‘‘ to 
them who by patient continuance in well-doing seek for 
glory and honor and immorta/ity ’ The condition of 
attaining the character of a child of God 1s twofold: 
(1) a high, spiritual aspiration—a seeking of glory, 
honor, and immortality ; and (2) that aspiration made 
the impulse and motive of Icf'y and persistent practical 
endeavor, manifested in a life of patient continuarcs in 
well doing. 

Not every one, then, who aspires, detires, wishes, 
prays for the divine glory shall possess it; not every 
day-dream shall become a reality ; ‘‘ not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdo 
of heaven.” 

Not every one who engages in religicus work, so 
called, who contributes to churches and hospitals and 
famine funds, or who labors in Sundsy-schoo) and 
mission work ; not every one who can ssy, ‘‘ Lord 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in th y 
name cast out devils? and in thy name done many 
wonderful works ?” 7 

Not every one who has enjoyed what men call relig 
fous privileges; who bas lived under Christian influ. 
ences and shared in Christian ordinances ; not every one 
who can say, ‘‘ We bave eaten and drunk in thy pres 
er c3, and thou hast taught in our streets” * But—nk 
THAT DORTH THE WILL OF MY FATHER WGHICH IS IN 
HEAVEN. 

This is to bufld on the rock. Not to have any inte'- 
ctual op{nion about Jesus Christ; tutte hear his say- 
ings,andtodothem. To hear is to listen ; togive heed 
to; torecefve ; to welcome; to take Into the hesrt, ss 
the open ground receives into {ta heart the seed Todo 
is to follow Christ. He who asks, seeks, knocks, not by 
a muttered ritual, an evanescent emotion, a purchased 
exemption from duty, or an {intellectual submission to 
authority, Papal cr Protestant, but by Ifstening to the 
teaching of Christ, not only of his words, but yet more 
of his incomparable Jife and death, by imbibing h’s 
spirit, and by following his example, though it be with 
straying and wey ward footsteps—to him Is the promlee. 
He sball recelve, he sal] find, toh!m the door shall be 
ope ned. 

The conditions of eternal life, according ‘to Christ, 
are two: desire and obedience. And these two are but 
one: a sincere desire ; a life quest. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
WORDS OF WARNING. 
By HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


WO ways The Lord Jesus did not wish us to 
think we could be the children of God and walk 
in the way to heaven without being In earnest about It. 
He said there were two ways to live in this world. One 
was like a broad, easy road with a wide gate leading into 
it, and a great many people walked along In it without 
stopping to think where they were going; that was 
the wrong road, that led to destruction. Most of the 
people in {t were those who went on doing what pleased 
them, without caring whether it pleased God or not. 
Then there was another way to live, that was like a 
narrcw road with a little gate. We must be willing to 
be careful what we do and be in earnest about pleasing 
God and finding the way to him if we would walk in 
this one, but it is the way to life. Weare all walking 
in one way or the other. 

Two kinds of guides If one road leads to death and 
one to life, it is very important that we should choose 
the right one. God has given us many teachers to gulde 
us right, and Satan also has his servants to try to lead 
usin his way. How can we tell what guides to {follow ? 
Just as we tell good trees from bad ones, by the fruits 
they besr, so Jesus sald we could tell true guides from 
false ones by the way they lived and taught others to 
live. If the things they tesch make us love God better, 
and try more earnestly to please him, if they make us 
more c*reful not to sin, and more patient and loving 
with each other, these are good fruits, that must come 
from good trees. But if they teach us that we need not 
obey all God's commandments, or fight against sin, or 
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pray for dally help and daily forgiveness, no matter 
how pleasant they seem they are like trees that have 
beautiful blossoms but sour, bitter, unwholesome frutt. 

Two kinds of fruit. We ourselves are bearing fruit, 
elther good fruit or bad fruit, and that is the way God | 
will judge us. We show what we are by what we do. 
Jesu; said, ‘‘ Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast {nto the fire,” which means 
that God will destroy those who do evil for themselves 
and others. Even in this life those whose hearts are not 
filled with loveto God and man grow sour and mean 
and hateful, and are j/ike dead trees, and when they 
come {nto another world there will be nothing in them 
to be happy in the company of God and the angels, 
They are only fit to be destroyed. 

Saying and doing But if we only say, ‘‘I will choose 
the nariow way ; I will follow the true guide; I will 
bear good fruit,” that will not bring us into the king- 
dom. It ia not saying, but dotng, which shows what 
we really are. I have a rosebush in my garden which 
has a fine name written on asiip of wood and fastened 
to it. But when it blossomed it was only a small, pale 
rore, not at all like what it promised to be. So Jesus 
says & great many people call him Lord, and pretend to 
be his servants, and to be trying to please him, who do 
not really wish to do his will. They do good deeds to 
be praised by others, or to please themselves ; they are 
not the servants of the Lord Jesus, waiting for his 
orders and going on hiserrands. Someof them wil] 
really be disappointed when they come to stand before 
Christ at last, and hear him say, ‘‘I never knew you— 
depart from me,” instead of, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my 
«ther.” 

7'wo bui/ders, Can we be surethat Jesus will not say, 
‘* Depart from me,” tous? There is one way, and that 
is to take Jeeus himself for our guide ; to make him cuir 
teacher, and his words our law. Then we shall have 
his Spirit within us, and the fruits of the Spirit wi!! 
mske our lives pleasing to God and helpful to men. 

We shall be like a wise builder who builds his house 
upon a rock so firmly that no storms or floods can de- 
etroy it. 

But if we only talk about Lefpg good, and wish we 
were guod ; if we go to cburch and hear God’s words, 
or read them ourselves {n the Bible, and then go away 
and forget them, or only try to be good that we may be 
praised by men, we are like a foolish builder who builds 
als house on the sand. When the rain beats on it, and 
the floods rush under {t, and the winds blow, the house 
will fall; and s0, when it is hard to do right, or Satan 
tempts us, or we think we can do wrong and nobody 
krow it, our goodness will fall down, because {it has not 
Jesus to make it stand. Will you choose the right way 
and the true guide ? Will you open your heart to the 
Spirit of life that you may bear good fruit, and build 
upon the true foundation that you may stand in time of 
trial? Will you be one of those who say, or those who 
do ? of those who hear, or those who obey 7? 


TRAINING THE CHILD. — 


By tue Rev Bornetr Wricart, D.D. 


‘*Train up a child in the wav he should go, and when he Is old 
he will not depart from it "—Proyv. , 6. 
THE text msy have originated with Solomon. If 
so, it expresses the judgment of an experienced 
and sagacicus observer. It may have been a proverb of 
unknown parentage. If so, it uttered the common opin 
fon of that race which has been most tucceseful in 
training its children. Jn efther case the words deserve 
the careful consideration of those who are responsible 
for the government of the young. Waltham went to 
Geneva to learn watchmaking. : 

The background of the text is that {t comes to us in. 
dcrsed by Solomon, the father of Rehoboam and others 
who appear to bave done small credit to their training. 
The most rapid reading of Rehoboam’s biography will 
show that his life was a failure because he did not obey 
his father’s precepts tut imitated his father’s example. 
The fact reminds us that : : 

I. The first requisite to the right government of our 
children is the right government of ourselves. 

A large place in parental training must be occupied 
by rewards and punishments. The government of God 
abounds in them. Every obedience of divine law {s 
rewarded, every disobedience is punished. If a man 
gets drunk, his head will ache. If he lies, his 
heart will ache. These retributfons God infilcts in 
exorably. But when the divine penalties come, they 
fail without tinge of passion. The drunkard feels, 
the lfar feels, that he suffers, not because God is angry 
with him—tit is difficult to convince the average crim1- 
nal of that—but because he has broken a law. Often, 
when parents punish their children, the punishment 
expresses Only bad temper. The boy has been forbid- 
den to throw stones. He throws nine without rebuke 
the tenth crashes through a window, and he {is punished. 
He knows he is made to suffer, not because he has 
broken a law, but because he has broken a pane of 
glass. He thinks it mean jn his father to care so much 
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for a bit of glass, and he is entirely correct io his 
opinion. 

A child by fretting and teasing makes the house a 
small purgatory, until his mother’s patience is exhausted. 
Then his ears are boxed, and he is taught, not that his 
mother can control him, but that she cannot control 
herself. 


A man came near burnirg up his house by trying. 


to govern his stove before he had learned to govern him. 
self. The weather was frosty and the anthracite re- 
fractory. He shook out the ashes. He grew hot and 
red. The lever slipped and brulsed his fingers. It 
slipped again and brulsed them worse. Then the grate 
stuck fast. He caught the Icver with both hands, 
braced both feet, and j2rked viciously. Thestove upset, 
glowing coals flsw about the floor, and he had to shout 
for assistance. The stove cared nothing for his wrath. 
It obeyed its own laws, and when the man lost his 
temper he could not perceive those laws. But the safety 
of his house depended upon his seeing and applyisg 
them. 

The jaws that govern the human spirit are as {nexora- 
ble and far more complex and occult than those whicb 
go stoves. A man in temper is always biind to 
them. Hecan better afford to burn twenty houses than 
one home. Yet no inconsiderable part of my time has 
been spent in answering calls to help put out the fire 
when parental temper had upset the child. 

There is a false principle sometimes deliberately 
adopted by parents, which works almost as dis.strously 
as bad temper itself ; which {s, indeed, often the cc zy nest 
in which bad temper hatches its eggs secure from attacks 
of conscience. 

You may have heard worthy men and women say, 
‘*T have but one law with my children. 
lute, instant, unquestiontng obedience. Kven when I 
have given a command which it would have been wiser 
not to have given, I insist upon obedience, for parental 
_ authority must be preserved, and {f a child is allowed 
once to suspect itself wiser than {ts parent, family govern- 
ment undermined.” 

This is to retain in the household a legal fictlon which 
has long been rejected from civil governments, except 
perhaps in Russia and Turkey. It used to be said that 
the kingcould dono wrong. That tiction has cost many 
monarchs both their crowns and their heads. It was 
blown to fragments with memorable solemnities by the 
French Revolution. The sure way of convincing a 
people that their king could do no good was found to 
be declaring that he could do no wrong; and in civil 
governments we know that to retain foolish laws upon 
the statute book is the speediest way of underminiog 
the popular respect for law. 

Parents who are not fools know that they are fallible. 
If they try to teach their children to regard them as {n- 
fallible, they try to teach what they know is not true; 
and inthis world no good ever comes of lying. The 
instant a parent discovers that he is in the wrong he 
should confess it to hischild. That is the one sure way 
of gaining and retaining his authority. 

I knew a child unusually quick and impulsive. 
Though affectionate, he was not obedient, and needed 
to be watched with hawk’s eyes to be kept out of mis- 
chief. His father told him to pick up a pin. He 
thought the boy refused, but he was mistaken. He 
spoke severely. The child's eyes grew hard, and he 
began tosulk. I had rather hear a child swear twenty 
times than see him sulk once. ‘‘Come hers, sir” (men 
usually say ‘‘my dear” to their wives when they mean 


to wound them, and ‘‘sir” to thelr children when they 


mean to psund them. Ido not know why, unless it {s 
to preserve their own self-respect {n striking such small 
combatants by feigning that they are large enough to be 
addressed 2s equals)—‘‘ come here, sir!” The child did 
not stir. The fatherseized the child tempestuously and 
carried him to another room for punishment. The 
moment’s delay brought reflection. He sat silently a 
while with his child in his arms, then safd, ‘‘ My son, I 
have done wrong, very wrong, and am ashamed. I 
have lost my temper, and you have lost yours. It is 
- much worse for me to do that than for you, because I 
am bigger and older and ought to be wiser than you. 
I ask God to help me, and I ask you. I must be 
right before I can help you to be right.” Instantly 
the sullen deflance vanished from the little face, the 
small arms clasped thefathersneck. ‘‘ Father, I didn’t 
say I wouldn’t when you thought I did.” 
- The child was six years old; he is now seventeen. 
Within a week I have heard the father say that for 
eleven years there has not been one jar in his relations 
with his son; not one slight approach toward disobe- 
dlence. Ajl who know them count them not ruler and 
subject, but lovers. 

It is sometimes said, ‘‘ But the child’s will must be 
broken ; unless that is done he will surely come to 
grief.” Break a child’s will! You had better break 
his back. The parent’s main business is to strengthen 
the child’s will. Wall power means success both in this 
life and ip that which is tocome. Men become drunk- 
ards because they lack strength of will, They fail in 
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their vocations, taey eink into idleness, pauperism, and 
self indulgence, because their wills are weak. They do 
not become Christians, or they become paltry, useless 
Christians, because they have so little will power. 

A kitten is born bifad and weak of limb and claw. 
Nature prepares it to be a good cat, not by breaking its 
weak little legs and blunting its soft little claws, but by 
opening its biind little eyes. The parents’ business is, 
not to make children do right, but to make them want 
to do right. 

Willfe has disobeyed. You said he should not play 
with the carving-knife, and there itis in his hand. It 
is there because his will is weak. When you told him 
not to do it there was in him a feeble resolution to obey, 
because he loves you. But it was not strong enough to 
resist temptation. Your business is to strengthen the 
weak wii] until it becomes stronger than anything 
which can attack it. There are countless ways of doing 
this, and the main study of your life should be to dis 
cover them. You may conquer the child a thousand 
times, but do him no good until you teach him to con- 
quer himself, Every child, even when fn a fury, isa 
little Paul. He feels, though he cannot say it, ‘‘ Wreiched 
child that Iam, what I wou!d I do not, and what I 
would not I do! Who shal! deliver me from the body 
of this death 

You, the parent, are set by God to deliver him, by 
strengthening his will. 

II. Let the text teach us how to do this. 

_1. We are to train the child in the way he shou/d go. 

Certainly we should not begin by training him in the 
way we know he ought not to go. Yet oftenest this fs 
done. 

The baby lies quietly in the crib. Its soft eyes 
wander over the room. It is studying hard. It begins 
to smile and to coo. It is obeying the sweetest impulees 
which can sway the human spirit. There are mothers 
who select euch times to administer caresses and whisper 
murmurs of endearment and approval. And there are 
mothers who suffer the child to lle there in its love- 
liness unnoticed, only grateful that it is quiet. But 
when it grows tired and begins to kick and scream, 
they hug it to their bosoms, ssying, ‘‘ Mother’s darling, 
precious baby !” 

often it occurs {n politics or in churches. A man 
may go on until he dies, dcing all things, bearing all 
things, sacrificing all things for others, sweetly as Ste- 
ghen. Noone praises him, no one minds ¢xcept to use 
him for their own selfish alms. But if he turns hateful, 
and grows fractious enough, all begin to pet him and 
truckle to him for fear of what he may do next. They 
will even put him {nto cffice, not because he {s fit for It, 
but to keep him from masking trouble. 

Now, babies are not fools. When they get petted for 
screaming and neglected for smiling, they soon draw In- 
fluential inferences. 

The wisest mother and the tenderest I ever knew, a 
mother so beloved by her children that when she had 
been a year in heaven the youngest of them, a little 
fellow of eight, was overheard saying, ‘‘ Mother can’t 
tell us now when we make her sorry, s0 we must remem- 
ber and be more careful to do what she sald’ —that 
mother followed one ruleMnflexibly, and I believe it was 
the only rule she had. It was, that no child should, 
under apy circumstances, obtain anything for which it 
cried. Before they could fairly speak she explained to 
her children that in this world no one ever gets things 
by crying for them, at least never ought to, and they 
must never expect by cryizg to get anything from her. 

It should be distinctly understood that when healthy 
children cry it is always hunger or pins or colic, unless 
they have been trained to cry. If it is husger, feed 
them ; if pins, remove them; if colic, the doctor can 
tell you what todo. But if you have taught them to be 
fretful, you must teach them the opposite. 

Once more. When the child trips or stumbles, have 
you never heard these fell suggestions: ‘‘ Naughty 
chair to trip little baty! Whipchair!’ It is easy so 
to dry up tears by the fires of hell. But so are planted 
seeds of which the harvests appear iu those moody mis- 
anthropes who blame circumstances for the results of 
thelr own transgressions. It is almost as easy to rouse 
the sweet side of a child’s nature through the imagina- 
tion by saying, ‘‘ Poor chair! Baby hurt chair: kiss 
it.” That dries tears by the sun of Carist’s kindling. 

A hundred other illustrations are at hand. Perhaps 
the com monest is this : 

A chiid snatches at table. ‘‘ Why, my dear, I am as- 
tonished |! Suppose you were at Mrs. B.’s table; what 
would people think of you?” So the principle of con- 
duct is pianted: ‘‘ Do all things to be seen of men.” 
Which {fs not the principle Christ commended. 

So the child is taught to feel that the gocd opinion of 
strangers is more important than the happiness of father 
and mother and sister. And, since the child is father of 
the man, a crop is sown of husbands who will be pollfte 
to all wives and daughters except their own; who will 
lestrain their tempers in society, and let them effervesce 
at home. 

2. We should train children in the way they should go. 
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- Many fail of good results by trying tu train them to 
stand still. 

It is a child’s nature to go. 
go. Itisacommon mistake. but a dead)y one, to gov- 
ern children by negatives. God begios with them by 
promptings to incessant activity. Parents ofien begin 
by constant repression. Milton wrote long ago that one 
-ounce of right doing is worth many times the same 
amount of forcible prevention of wrong dolng. 

I suppose that most of us have rebuked our children 
twenty times for doing what we disapproved where we 
have cnce commended them for doing what we ap- 
proved. It is ‘‘don’t,” ‘‘ don't,” ‘‘ don’t,” until we are 
weary and they are disccuraged. But who watches, 
and, when the child has tried twenty times in vain to 
make bis card house stand, sees him succeed the 
twenty-first, and cries, Bravo! or, if the crilds perae- 
verance is exhausted, and he turns from the blocks. 
cheers him on to another attempt ? We keep Iruce and 
the spider for Suudays. 

The way to keep a child from doing wrong things is 
to keep him busy doing right ones. A pareat should 
be a governor, in the mechanical meaning of the word. 
When the little wheels work too fast, the great fly- 
wheel gathers up the superfluous energy, and when 
they flag gives it back tothem again, and so keeps them 
all going evenly, but going. Most of ws perform the 
less useful parts of our duty. We check the disturb 
ing energy too willingly, especially when our heads 
ache, but we rarely give it back to urge the child for- 
ward in good works. 

3 Training a child in the way he should go is often 
radically different from tralaing him in the way we wan! 
him to go. 

There are certain overwise maxims that have ben 
overmuch belfeved. Such are these: ‘‘The child ie 
blank paper upon which we may write what we wiil.’’ 
‘* As the twig is bent the tree is faclined.” ‘‘ The chiid 
is virgin soil in which we may plant what we lle, sure 
that it will produce fits proper harvest” Foiks who 
think that are like to reap flaoe crops fru. tieir virgin 
soil. 

The child is a field in which ancestors have been 
planting seeds during millenniums. Tiaat amal! bundle 
of soft impotence in your cradle is full of germs as a 
tropic jungle. The parent’s business {s to watch for 
them as they appear, to cultivate the fl» wers and tralia 
the weeds, remembering that every weed has ita uses. 
Tares and wheat will show themselves It is for ust) 
know each instantly. All the educational steam pumps 
of earth will never force into a child anything of which 
God has not put the germ within him. We can create 
nothing. We can only educate, draw out, what is 
already there. 

Watch and wait and pray. Nothiag will come up 
which wise and patient culture cannot convert iato 
profitable uses. Even the tares can be made to fertiliz: 
the roets of the wheat. That boy is sly, secretive, de- 
ceitful. But this badness fs only the wild fruit of cau- 
tion. Watched and tended, it may be made the usefu! 
aid of frankness and valor. 

4 To train a child up in the way Ae should goisa 
different thing from training him as other children 
should go. . 


one child until reformed by their fallure with another. 
They cast a candle mold after the pattern of the one 
who turned out so well, and fancy they have only to 
crowd all other children foto it and they will assume 
the same form. This is the reason why so often one 
black sheep appears in a flock of white ones. Children 
are born to go different ways. 

The menagerie trainer trains each animal according 
to its peculiar nature He does not attempt to make « 
falcon swim, nor a fish fly, nor an otterclimb. But the 
differences between children are far more radica!, and 
far more subtle and difficult to discern. Parents shculd 
remember that Jdecause they have succeeded with one 
child they are in a distinct danger of failing with the 
next. Teaching « chicken to scraich does cot qualify 
one to teach aduck to swim, except in this general way, 
that it trains the trainer to be patient, persistent, and 
watchful. In certain respicte ali animals are alike and 
ali children are alike. If you show temper to animals, 
all or them will show temper to you, bu: each in a dif- 
ferent way. One will bite, another will scratch, another 
will kick, another will run away. If you are kind and 
just and wise, all wiil respond and try to do your bid- 
ding, but each in his own way. So it is with children. 

The naturalist will glance at three hundred larvie and 
tell you instantly what food to provide for each. Tney 
lock much alike to lay eyes. But the naturalist says, 
‘* That will be a silkworm; give it mulberry leaves 
That will be a purple emperor; give it oak. wil! 
be a white miller; give it grape leaves.” LD» this, or 
each will perish. 

If men would observe their little children, on whose 
welfare their most precious hopes depend, with one half 
the cai efulness they have bestowei upon bugs and fishes, 


great would be their reward. 


Right or wrong, it will 


Many parents have been spolled by their success with © 
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LETTER FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 
D.D, 


HAT changes has a perlod of about one gener- 

ation effected in this great northwestern £ec- 
tlon of the Unton! Iam now in the midst of a city of 
upwards of 150000 inhabitants, with another ‘‘twin 
elty” of about equal size only ten miles distant (St. 
Pau!) Here I stooi about forty years ago, and, looking 
around, saw nota single dwellin., but only, south, west, 
and north, unbroken prairie, and to the east the great 
timber region of Northern Wisconsin. Iowa was a 
newly constituted Territory just separated from Wis- 
consin ; Minnesota had no existence, nor was there then 
a sirgla State or Territory organized north or west of 
Iowa to the British Possessions and the Pacific Ocean. 
Texas was not in the Union, and California, Arizona, 
and New Mex'c), including about one-fourth of the 
present area of the Uaited S:ates, still belonged to Mex- 
ico. The war that gave us that acquisition had not then 
occurred. There was not then a rallroad west of Chi- 
cago. 

About that tims, while pastor of the church in Dua- 
huque, Iowa, I took a vacation trip on one of the few 
steamers that then plied on the Upper Mississippi, 
cblefly to carry supplies to Fort Saeiling, near the pres- 
ent site of this city, and then the frontler military post 
of the United States Army, and we did not see any signs 
of white settlers beyond the north line of Iowa and on 
the west side of the river. At Red Wing, about seventy 
miles south of here, we landed at a station of our for 
eign Missionary Board, and called on the Rev. Mr 
Willlamson and his assoctates among the Indfans. and 
then, proceeding to Fort Snelling, we spent a Sabbath 
there. O1 Monday we visited the celebrated Mione- 
haha Fal!s snd the Falls of St. Anthony, and saw them 
in ali their criginal] picturesqueness and beauty. This 
has now all disappeared from the latter, and both banks 
of the river are lined with flour mills and various mauu- 
factories, and the former roar of the great cataract is 
drowned by the clatter of machinery, the rattle of car 
1isges and railroad cars, and the tcream of the steam- 
whistle. 

As 1 then stood bv the fal's and thought of the vast 
«xtent of country north and west, I questioned whether 
it woul) begin to be occupied duriag the next hundred 
years; and, lo! in little more than a quarter of that 
time the whole immense region to Hudson's Bay and 
the Pacific Ocean, including Manitobs, has been organ- 
23d into States and Territories, thousands of farms are 
under cultivation in it, hundreds of towns and even 
scores of citics have eprung into existence. two great 
rsi!roads span the continent, besides {anumerable minor 
ones which radiate in every direction All this within 
the brief period of my ministry ! 

One of the distinctive elements in the prosperity of 
this city is its manufacture of flour, making Jt a great 
market for this product of the finest wheat-zrowing 
regions of the world. There are no less than twenty- 
three flouring m!ils here, the capscity of one of which is 
to turn out 7 000 barrela a day, while that of the whole 
is over 53 000 a dav. Much of the flour goes to E 1rope, 
and even some to Ezypt. once the granary of the world. 
In 1886 the production of fionr was 6 163 000 barrels 
and io the month of April, 1887, 640 095 barrels, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ Northwestern Miller.” 

It is a cheering fact that Christian enterprize keeps 
pace with secular movements, and every town and éet- 
‘lement hasits churches In this city and St. Paul are 
to be found some of the noblest houses of worship that 
aiorn avy city, nor is the Congregational denomination 
tehind the rest {o its enterprise and liberality. 

This is especially true of Piymouth Ciurch in this 
city, the Rav. C. F. Thwing. formerly of Cambridge, 
Mass., pastor. Its edifice of stone is very complete as 
well as beautiful, and among other appurtenances it has 
a free reading-room, open every evening, and furnished 
with magezines and religious and dally papers. The 
church also has its missions and branch Sunday-schools, 
and gives special attention to the work among the Scan- 
dinavians, of whom there are some 30,000 in the city. 

I notice one custom which is very pleasing in this 
church. Oathe Tuesday evening preceding the regular 
communion season is held a ‘‘ covenant meeting,” when 
those who are to unite w'th the church on confession or 
by letter are expected to be present. As their names are 
called they rise, that all may see them, and a brief ad: 
dress is made to them by the pastor, who commends 
them also to the acquaintance and fellowship of the 
members, and then leads in prayer for them especially. 
The covenant is then read, and the pastor announces 
that the names of the candidates will be found in a 
printed list in the pews on the Sabbath. It is also an 
excellent practice in this church to distribute fn al] the 
pews a printed leafiet cn which are al! the hymns to be 
ured and the words of the anthems aud other pleces sung 
by the choir, and the text for the sermon and the order 
of exercises. Another little leaflet contains the notices 
and programme of work and meetings for the week. 


By ink Rey, 
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THE GOSPEL IN PARIS. 


ARIS, like some vivacious and excitable persons, {3 
of ten misjudged by those who have only a passing 
acquaintance with her. She is supposed to be a city 
who!ly given up to voluptuousness and vice. Itis often 
filppantly said that the Parisiars have no religion. A 
rapid glance at the principal evangelizing agencies at 
work will inspire hope of a brighter future. Io 1803 
they had only 150 pastors in France ; now they have 
900 Then there was no work of charity, education, or 
evangelization which they could strictly call their own ; 
now benevolent institutions of various kinds have sprung 
up for the rellef of the sufferlog and aged poor. There 
exist 2000 primary Protestant schools, besides many 
flourlshing Sunday-schools. The Socic é Evangelique 
has lately celebrated its jubilee. Starting with a nominal 
income of £148, itnow receives £4 800, hes founded forty 
churches and supports sixteen pastors, besides many 
lay agents. Other home miseions are rendering equally 
good service. It wasonly fifteen years sioce it was put 
into the hearts of the Rt:v R. W. and Mrs. McAll, as 
well as into that of Miss de Broen, to establish missions 
to the French workmen and their wives. They began 
their respective works at Belleviile just after the Com- 
mune, and amidst the yet smoldering embers of that 
terrible outbreak of Ssclalism. Miss de Broen’s efforts 
are still confined to that very poorand populous ( 1arter 
Following in the Saviour’s steps, her medica] miesfonary 
ministers to the bodies of the sick poor while seeking 
to guide their souls to the Divine Healer. Some 
20 000 in the course of the year received medical advice 
and medicine gratuitously. From the little Salle at 
Belleville, which was the cradle of its earlfest years, it 
has grown and spread, until now fifty large and well- 
furnished halls have been opened all over Puris, and 
fifty more in the principal towns of France, and even in 
Corsica and Algiers. The meetings last for an hour, 
consisting of the readiog of Scripture, prayer, the 
sloging of popular hymas, often to weil-known English 
tunes, led by a harmonium, besides short, stirring ad- 
dresses on the doctrines or precepts of the Gospel. 
There is nothing sensational or merely {nte)lectual 
about them. Familfar {llustrations and anecdotes are 
freely used to point the lessons, and the one otj:ct is to 
set Josus Christ and him crucified before the hearers. 
It is therefore not a little surprising to find Parisflans, so 
eager for novelty and excitement, drawn in such large 
numbers to such meetings, and week after week—even 
night after night—drinking in with avidity simple 
Gospel truths falt»fully and lovingly applied to the 
conscience. In some of those letely opened ia the R ie 
Royale and the priccipal boulevards, not only operatives, 
but clerks, tradesmen, and well-to-do Jourgeois are to 
be seen, as many as 300 at a time—chiefly men—lleten- 
ing’ with the deepest intere t and j heart and voice 
in the praises of God. At some of the stations adult 
classes are held after the general meetings, for the ex. 
planation of contecutive portions of the Bible, for which 
often as many as 200 remain. A considerable number 
who have received serious impressions are formed into 
sociétés fraterneizs for mutual edification, and in due 
course received as communicants {nto the various Prot-. 
estant churches. Last yeara total of 15000 religtous 
meetings were held. with an attendance of nearly 
1,000 000 persons.—! The Quiver. 


DEATH OF BISHOP HARRIS. 


ILLIAM LOGAN HARRIS, DD, LL.D, of 

the Methodist Eofscopal Church, died at his 

home in this city last Friday afteraoon. He had been 

an invalid fcr several years, and had jist returned from 

a three yea™s stay in Europe. The heart disease which 
terminated his life first attacked him in L!verpool. 

Bishop Harris was a native of Ohio, and was licensed 
to preach a little over fifiy yearsag>. Previous to 1856 
he taught in the Ohio Wesleyan Universt'y, Baldwin 
University, and the Uaiversity at D:laware. From 
1856 to 1872 he was a member of every General Confer- 
ence, and at each session was reelected Secratary of the 
Conference. He was also thrice elected Assistant Sec 
retary of the Missionary Society. 

Dr. Harris was elected Bishop fa 1872, and soon after 
this made his tour of the world, which occupied nearly 
two years. He visited the missions in Japan, China, 
India, Turkey, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Scandi- 
navia. In 1874 he was sent as a delegate to the British 
Wesleyan Conference, and at the same time was accred- 
ited by the American Bible Society to attend the meeting 
of the British and Foreign Bible Scclety in London. 
Ever since he became a Bishop he had been Secretary of 
the Board of Bishops. During a part of 1881 and 1882 
he visited the missions in South America, and before 
returaing home visited all the missions on the Continent 
of Europe. He has twice visited the missions of Mex- 
ico. He received the degree of Doctcr cf Divinity from 
Allegheny College in 1856 and that of Doctor of Laws 
from Baliwin U aiversity in 1870. 

Bishop Harris was noted in the denomination as a 


thorough Biblical stuient, an excellent presiding offi - 
cer, and an ecclesiastical parliamentarian. Asa writer 
and thinker he was broad and vigorous. In the early 
days of the anti-slavery cause he was one of {ts most 
active adherents. He was the author of a book entitled 
“‘ The Powers of the General Conference,” and, with 
W. J. Henry, of a work of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Liaw.” The 
semi-centennial of Dr. Harris’s entrance ioto the min 
istry was to have been celebrated this month by the fo ir 
Conferences to which he had belonged. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE. 


W* have already spoken of the general features 
of the Convention of Caristian Workers to te 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, this city, through the 
week beginning September21 The S:cretary has j rst is 
sued & more extended outline of the programme. Though 
not yet complete, 1. shows that the Convention willl bea 
remarkable one both in the variety and practical impor- 
tance of the question: discussed and in the number and 
popularity of the speakers. Those invited to be present 
as delegates are al] Caristlan men and women engaged 
or intereeted in special Christlan work, mission, evan- 
gelistic, or church ¢fforts to reach the classes outside the - 
ordinary mioistrations of the church. Three sesstons 
daily will be held; reports of missions and other Choris 
tian work and papers on plans and methods wil! be read: 
discussions and shor: addresses will be numerous ; there 
will be a question bor, a tract exhibit, and exhibits of 
printed help3 and building plans; Mr. and Mea. Steb 


bins will conduct the einging. We giva the titles of a 
few only among the addresses -eciitate on the pro- 
gramme : 


‘* What can the Ordinary Church doto Win the Masses *"’ 
by D. A. Reed; ‘ Ministerial Training, Its Dafects and 
Remedies,’’ by the Rev. J. H. Denison, DD, of Williams 
College ; ‘‘ The Ideal Church for the People,’’ by the Rey. 
A. T. Pierson, D D ; ‘‘ The New York City Mission,’’ by the 
Key. A. F. Schauffler, D D., who will also speak on ‘‘ The 
Training of Theological Studentsa in Mission Work ;”’ 
‘Boys’ Clubs,’’ by the Rey. John C. Collins;’' Open- Air 
Meetings and Gospel Wagons,” by the R A. Torrey ; 
‘‘ The Housing of the Poor in Relation to Christ!an Work,” 
by the Rev. Lyman Abbott; ‘‘ Work Among S2amen in 
American Ports,’’ by S. P. Thresher; Christian Work on 
Blackwell’s Island,’’ by the Rev. A Bilewitt; ‘*The True 
Use of Wealth,’’ Hiram Camp, the Rev. E 8 Williams. 
Awong the other speakers will be the Kav. (;30rge F. Pente- 
cost, D D., R. C. Morgan, of London, 8 B Holcomhe, of 
Louisville, E P. Hammond, and others. Reduced railroad 
rates and reduced rates for entertainment in this city have 
been provided. For particulars address the Secretary, the 
Rav. John C. Collins, New Haven, Conn. 


CANON LIDDON CRITICISED. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 


RE wa to trust no one? Is there none dcctrinally 
righteous—no, notone? Iseven Cinon Liddon 

not only orthodox, but (angels and ministers of Ameri 
caz evangelical grace defend us !) ‘‘ progressively ” so ? 

The chsp‘er entitled ‘‘ Is Theology [nferential 7?” in 
h's ‘‘ Divinity of Our Lord ” seems, if not to enter the 
‘‘ broad way ” of new theology, at least to leave ajar the 
wide gate” 

1 Oa ‘exira-Blblical speculation.” ‘‘ Waat is the 
ology but a continuous series of and sys. 
tematized inferences resp3cting God in his nature and 
his dealings with mankind. drawao from premises which 
rest upon God’s authority ? Do you say that no ‘infer. 
ence’ {fs under any circumstances legitimate ; that no 
one truth {n theology necessarily implies another ; that 
the Christian mind ought to preserve in a j:alous and 
sterile {solation each proposition that can be extracted 
from Scripture ?...D») you take it for granted that 
each revealed truth Involves nothing that {s not seen 
plainly to lie on the very surface of the terms which ex- 
press it?’ ‘“‘A living faith {sg pretty certain to draw 
inferences.” ‘‘Inference in theological inquiry .. . 
places language to which a too servile literalism might 
have attributed the highest force, in the lower rank of 
metaphor and symbol; it elicits pregnant and mo 
mentous truths which, io the absence of aufficlent guild. 
ance or refisction, may have been thouzht to possess 
only a secondary degree of aignificance.” ‘‘ Within 
certatn limits and under due guidance ‘Inference’ {s the 
movement, it Is the life of theology.” And what is 
the ‘‘due guidance”? Is it other than—2 Cuaristian 
consciousness? ‘‘ The illuminated reason of the col. 
lective church has for ages been engaged in studying 
the orfginal materials of the Caristlan revelition. It 
thus has shaped, rather than created, the science of 
theology. Whatistheology but a continued series of 
observed and systematized infsrences?’ etc, (quoted 
above). This is from pp. #40 and 459 11th edition, 
R'vingtons, London. ; McD. 


—The Young Men’s Chrietian As:vciation of St. Pau), 
Minn., bas adopted plans for a new building, to cost over 
$50,000. The outiook of the association is more favorable 
than ever before. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Sept. 8, 1887. 
CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for theses columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who has already done much 
to establish the Railroad Branch of the Young Men’s Chrie- 
tian Association in tbis city, will.on October 3 formally 
present to the Association the fine building at Forty-fifth 
Street and Madison Avenue as apermanent home. Hewill 
also increase the circu'ating library by a gift of 6,000 new 
volumes. Everything that could add to the comfort and 
elegance of the rooms has been suppliei liberally, and the 
men pride themselves with the thought that they will have 
one of the handsomest club-rooms in this city. 

—At the last meeting of the American Bible Society in 
th's city the attention of the Board was called to the recent 
official order prohibiting the use of the Dakota language in 
certain schools in Montana and Dakota Territory, and a 
committee consisting of Dr. Fancher, the Hon. John day, 
and Secretary Gilman was appointed to consider this mat- 
ter in its relation tothe circulation of the Scriptures printed 
by the Society in the Indian languages. 

—The Rev. Dr. Aubrey, of London, England, is engaged 
to supply the pulpit of the Collegiate Church, Forty-eighth 
Street, New York City, for the next three Sandays. 

—The Rev. Dr. E. C_ Bolles began bis pastorate of the 
Third Universalist Church in this city last Sunday. Next 
Sunday the Rev. I. N. Stranger, D D, of Cincinnati, will 
begin his duties as rector of Holy Trinity Church. 

—The sixteenth annual Convention of the Evangelica) 
Lutheran Synod of New York and New Jersey was held in 
Germantown, N. Y., last week. The attendance was large. 
Many young preachers were ordained. The occasional 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. B. Relmensneyder, of 
this city. 

—The new Episcopal All Saints’ Church at Great Neck is 
completed, and is one of the finest structures on the north 
shore of Long Island. 

—The Deerfield Presbyterian Church of Bridgeton, N. J., 
has just celebrate 4 its one hundred and fiftieth anviversary. 
The pastor, the Rev. A. J. Sayder, made a historical ad- 
dress. The church, he said, was organized in 1737, the 
congregation meeting for worship in a little log house, 
which answered for a church until 1771, when the present 
church was erected. During its exigtence the church has 
bad nineteen ministers. two at least of whom have made a 
name in history—the Rey. Andrew Hunter, who afterward 
went to Greenwich, N J., and helped burn the English tea 
in 1774, and the Rav. John Brainerd, who before the Revo- 
lution was commissioned by a Scotch society to be Indian 
Missionary to New Jersey. 

—As in other years, Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle Church, 
Brooklyn, Jeads the list in the number of communicants 
admitted to Presbyterian cburches last year, the additions 
on confession being 728, which makes the entire member- 
ship 4,020. 

—The Jewish Congregation Kahal Adath Jeshurun dedi- 
cated their new temple in this city Sunday afternoon. The 
opening address was made by Mr. 8. Jarmulowsky, Presi- 
dent of the congregation, and orations were made by Rabbis 
Hyman Newmark and B Drachman. The dedication sermon 
was preached by Rabbi H. Pereira Mendes. The rabbi of 
the congregation, the Rev. P. Minkowski, is expected to 
arrive in a few days from Odessa. 

—Three-fourths of the Congregational churchés in Penn- 
sylvania are of Welsh origin, and the retention of the Welsh 
language and the strongiy independent tendency of Welsh 
Cor gregationaliem has stood in the way of a State org:ni- 
zation. Recently, however, such an organization has been 
effected 

—On account of some delay in the work of improvements, 
the Brooklyn Tabernacle will not be opened until September 
18, when Dr. Taimege will preach morning and evening, 
The Rev. Ralph W. Brokaw, pastor of the Reformed church 
at Belleville, N. J., has accepted the call to become assistant 

pastor of the Tabernacle. 
nineteenth General Conference of the Evangelical 
Association js in session at Buffalo, N. Y. Oae hundred 
and five delegates are preeent. The Association was founded 
in 1800, nombers 140,000 communicants, and has 1,700 
preachers. Delegates are here from Germany, Switzer- 
land, Canada, and a majority of the States of the Union. 
NEW ENGLAND, 

—The Rev. Moses Rogers, said to have been a direct de- 
svendant of John Rogers who was burned at the stake in 
Smithfield in 1555, died in Fresh Pond, Scffolk County, on 
Thursday night, in his ninety-fourth year. He was a Meth- 
odist, and had preached nearly seventy years. 

—Thbe Rev. John Allen, commonly known as ** Camp- 
Meeting’’ Jobn Allen, died on the East Livermore camp 
grounds in Farmington, Me., on Wednesday. The camp 


meeting was the 374:h that he had attended. On Tuesday. 


evening he preached a sermon which greatly exhausted him, 
so that he was quite sick the next morning, but he rallied in 
the afternoon and sat up in his chair, conversing with 
friends, when death came. Mr. Allen was born March 7, 
1795 in alog cabin in Farmington. He was wild and reck- 
less in his youth, and while attending camp meeting for the 
purpose of making fun he was converted. After that camp- 
meetings had a peculiar charm for him, and be attended 
them far and near as often us convenient until his death. 

—Levi Proeser, of Hartford, Conn., bas presented the 
City Mission of that city with a 208-acre farm, to be used as 
an industrial school for homeless cbildren. The monetary 
value of the gift is a little short of $65,000. 

—The journal of the Connecticut Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church lately held in Bridgeport furnishes 
the following statistics as to the condition of the charch in 
that State: Theroll of the clergy contains the names of one 
bishop, 178 presbyters, and 15 deacons. Of the presbyters, 
have no 


of the remaining 140, 109 are rectors of parishes (six of these 
having the rectorship of two parishes each), 9 are in charge 
of parishes, 6 are assistant ministers, 14 are engaged in the 
work of educational institutions, and 2 have special] daties. 
There are 145 parishes and churches, besides 27 chapels and 
missions. 

—The corner-stone of the new church of the First Baptist 
Society of Newton, Mass., was laid on August 28. The 
edifice is to cost $75,000, $25 000 of which was a legacy from 
the late Gardner Colby, of Newton. A historical address 
was made by the Rev. Dr. O. 8. Stearns. 

—The New England members of the International Exec- 
utive Sunday-School Committee, with other representatives 
of the State organizations, have held a meeting in Boston 
and have arranged for the holding of the annual State con- 
ventions in series. The first series will include New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and the Province of Quebec ; the second, 
the Southern New England States. 

WEST AND SOUTH. 

—Pilgrim Baptist Church of 8t. Paul, Minn., dedicated a 
new church building Sunday, August 28. Sermon by the 
Rev. 8. P. Anderson, of 8t. Louls. The building cost 
$12 725, and does credit to the colored people of 8t. Pani. 
The pastor of the church is the Rev. William Grey. 

—A correspondent writes: The Rev Harvey 8. Widney, 
Principal of the Academy at Excelsior, Minn., was drowned 
in Lake Minnetonka, August 25 The Academy and the 
town suffer a deeply felt loss. Mr. Widney was a man of 
high character and a competent educator. 

—Charles B. Wright, one of the Directors of the Northern 


Pacific Railroad Company, now in Tacoma, W. T., has 


offered $10,000 to the Methodists of Washington Territory 
toward a Methodist university, if the university is located 
in Tacoma. 

—The Indian church at Yankton, Dakota, keeps growing. 
Nineteen persons have been added to Yankton Agency 
Presbyterian church, and five to Hill Presbyterian church. 

—The new Unity church at Denver, Col., was dedicated 
Sunday by the Revs. Brooke Herford and M. J. Savage, of 
Boston. 

—Professor O. F. Lumry, of Wheaton, Ill., formerly of 
Wheaton College and a member of the Congregational 
church, has felt impelled by the spirit to withdraw from 
all churches, because he feels, as he says, that all churches 
as now organized ‘‘ are, according to the Bible, parts of 
the great apostasy, and together constitute mystic Babylon, 
and that their members are walking disorderly.’’ He says 
that, until he finds asimple New Testament church, or joins 
the Church Triumphant, like some New Testament Chris- 
tians, his church will be his own house, 

—The German Catholic Convention of the United States 
was opened at Chicago on Sunday. It is the thirty-second 
general meeting of the society, the official name of which is 
the German Roman Catholic Central Society of North Amer- 
ica. Mr. I. H. Spaunhorst, of 8t. Louis, is President. There 
are at present in the Central Union 409 local societies. Bish. 
op Wigger, of Newark, N. J., preached a festival sermon 
in which he strongly reprimanded Catholic parents who 
send their children to public schools. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Horatio B Newell was ordained as missi nary to Japan at 
Greenfield, Mass.,on August 25. Dr. Judson Smith preached 
the sermon. 

—N. F. Carter, of Quechee, Vt., accepts a call to the church 
at South Deerfield, Mass. 

—F F. Bassett accepts a call to the Pilgrim Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

—F. G. Woodworth, of Wolcott, Conn., has accepted his elec- 
tion to the Presidency of Tougaloo Seminary, Mississippi 

—D.N. Beach, of the Prospect Street Church. Cambridge- 
port, Mass., has received a call from the Second Church of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

—L. B Platt, of Flint, Mich , has resigned. 

—David Beatin, of Vermontville, Mich., accepts a call to Red- 
field, Dak. 

—J. F. Smith accepts a call to Chapman, Kan. 

—O. L. Robinson was ordained lately at Elroy, Wis. 

—J. W. Geljar, of Des Moines, Iowa, accepts a call to Harlan. 

—A. T. Clarke, of Sheldon, Vt., has resigned. 

—C. H. Pope preached his farewell sermon at Farmington, 
Me., on August 14, 

—G@ B. Waldron has been installed as pastor of the church 
at Benson, Vt. 

—C. E. Andrews, of Biddeford, Me., has been installed as 
pastor of the church at Torrington, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—R. R. Sutherland, of the Second Church, Newark, Ohio, has 
resigned. 

—Augustus Broadhead, D.D., for seven years pastor of the 
Firet Church of Bridgeton, N. J., died in Toronto, Ont., on 
August 29. 

—§ C. Gunn has been installed as pastor over the newly organ- 
ized Scotch Presbyterian Church in Boston. 

—C 8. Armstrong, D D , has accepted a call to Jackson, Mich. 
—C.H. Miller, of Atchison, Kan., has accepted a call te Hal- 
stead. 


OTHBR CHURCHES, 


—Gnastavyns L. Reitz, of the German Lutheran Church in Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., died last week. 

— George R. Savage, assistant rector of St. Anne’s Church 
(Protestant Episcopal), Annapolis, Md., has resigned. 

—J.D. Beugless, D.D., chaplain of the flagship “ Brooklyn,” 
U.S.N., died of apoplesy on Jnily 31, at Nagaraki, Japan. He 
was well known asan enthusiastic advocate of and writer on 
cremation. 

—T. Atkinson, of Baltimore, Md., accepts the rectorship of 
8t. John's Church (Protestant Episcopal), Fayetteville, N. Y. 

—E. E. Chase, of West Farms, Mass , one of the oldest Baptist 
ministers in that State, died last week. 

-—K B. Tupper, of Grand Rapids, Mich., bas received a call 
from the First Baptist Church of Salem, Mass. 

—C, B. Crawford has become rector of All Saints’ Chureh , 
(Protestant Episcopal) at Spokane Falls, Ter. 
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Booxs Qutuors. 


PROFESSOR HODGE’S LECTURES.’ 


The lectures which compose this volume originated in 
the request of a number of ladies {on Princeton to be 
formed into a class for instruction in theological sub- 
jects. In the fall of 1885 a few ladies in Patladelphia 
proposed that the lectures should te repeated to a sim- 
ilar class in that clty. Twelve of the number were thus 
given, before large audiences. The remaining seven 
were written by Dr. Hodge shortly before his death, 
with a view to delivery in a second course. Daath sud- 
denly came, and they are now reprinted from the 
author’s manuscript, without revision. We have only 
unbounded admiration for the genius which could so 
populariza scholastic theology as to make the study of 
the weighty doctrines of revelation a fascinating em- 
ployment to minds untrained in theological seclence. The 
driest statistical returns, under the manipulation of 
Giadstone’s impassioned rhetoric, are like the moat 
entertaining of actors upon the boards of the drama. 
Henry Clay’s speeches upon the tariff transformed 
economic facts and theories into thrilling tales of 
chivalry and romance before enraptured audiences. 
Dr. Hodge’s elucidation of intricate q 1estions and prob- 
lems in the wide field of natural theology and revealed 
religion is wizard-like in the skill with which the dry 
bones of abstract propositions are clothed with the fl 2sh, 
blood, and integuments of living, vital principles of 
thought and conduct. Illustration, analogy, fact, sim- 
lle, incident, appeal—all are welded together into one 
masterly statement of doctrine, clear and transparent to 
the average intellect, and frequently transfused with 
emotional fervor that touches the heart and quickens 
the conscience. And yet, great as these lectures are, 
their perusal has not been an uom!xed pleasure. Sad 
and painful thoughts have b:en awakened. With 
all the comfort, etrength, encouragement, derived 
from many portions of the volume, the conviction 
remains that Dr. Hodge is the exponent of a system 
of theology of such stern and inflexible severity as 
would drive many into unbelfef if the choice lay 
between faith in the God of Calvinism and no-faith. 
Dr. Newman Smyth inquires in a recent number 
of the ‘‘ Forum,” ‘‘ Is Princeton humanizing ?” If this 
volume of lectures be taken as indicative, it must 
be admitted that the Old-School Presbyterians of that 
honored institution give no sign of such departure. 
Between the views so widely prevalent in all denomina- 
tions of evangelical Christians, as expressed by such 
leaders as Bushnell, Maurice, K'ngsley, and Robertson, 
and the positions taken by Dr. Hodge there are oceans 
of space. And itis a forcible commentary on the bond- 
age of even great men to a system, that the illustrious 
author of these lectures continually charact-rizes the 
opinions of more progressive thinkers as ‘‘ cheap,” ‘‘ shal- 
low,” ** arrogant,” when these same views the fruits of 
years of prayer and study, are to-day winning back the 
spiritual allegiance of men and women to a sweet and 
rational Christianity. The Scotch editor of one of the 
recamt handbooks of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith criticises Dr. Schaff for saying before the P.n- 
Presbyterian Council, ‘‘ The five knotty points of Cal- 
vinism have lost their point.” Not so in the optnion of 
Dr. Hodge, whose amazing erudition and fron logic are 
enlisted in defense of those principal tenets which have 
made Calvinism the wonder and the terror of mankind. 
In reading these pages the impression made upon the 
mind of the unbiased student is inevitably that the 
writer, however able, devout, and learned, could not 
possibly break loose from his loyalty to a system of the 
ology whose premises, if granted, leave no refuge short 
of the Oalvinism of the Reformation period. We very 
well know that a// minds are more or less trammeled by 
circumstances of birth, training, and education while 
engaged in the search for truth. But the differenee in 
view -point between one comparatively free from the in- 
fluences of traditional dogma and one reverent before its 
authority is striking)y Ulustrated by contrasting Elisha 
Mulford’s treatment of the problem of Deity in his 
relations to the universe and Dr. Hodge's discussion 
of the tame question in the open!ng chapter of the book 
which ‘ies upon ourtable. Or, if we study Professor 
Ladd’s admirable treatise on ‘‘ The Doctrine of the 
Sacred Scripture”—a marvel of fearless yet reverent 
scholarship—and compare it with Dr. Hodge’s chapter 
on the ‘‘ Canon and [aspiration of Scripture,” we shall 
perceive still more clearly how cathoiicity of tempera- 
ment opens the eyes of the understanding. But the 
lectures whose contents awaken such mingled emotions 
in the mind of the reader, in spite of their inevitable 
bias, will successfully clear up many difficulties for 
people whose general religious beliefs are distinctively 
Calvinistic. Most of them will not materially help any 
soul troubled about fundamental doctrine to light and 


1 Popular Lectures on Themes. By the Rey. Arch 
bald Alexander Hodge, D.D. (Philadelphia : Presbyterian Boar 
os Publieation. $1.25.) 
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peace, where the outlook of that soul is toward a broad 
and cathclic faith. We cannot enter into detailed 
criticism of the contents of this volume. But we can- 
not close this notice without bearlog grateful testimony 
to the value of the author's practical observations upon 
some minor questions of conduct and belfef. For ex- 
ample, nothing could be more timeiy than his remarks 
upon ‘‘the doctrine of D.vine Providence,” particularly 
where hs endeavors to correct the popular and erroneous 
view that one event is in any degree more providential 
than another, which he illustrates by telling a capital 
story of the famous Dr. Witherspoon (page 38). We 
commend a's) the chapter on ‘‘ Prayer and the Prayer- 
Cure,” in which many of the unreasonable claims of 
religious enthusfasts are dissected with a logic so fault- 
less that one may look in vain for the pleces that once 
formed the framework of their delusion. There is one 
merit pertaining to this work unshadowed by criticlsm 
and unmarked by the faintest sign of disapproval. 
the fact that no intelligent reader of Dr. Hodge’s pages 
will be left in darkness as to what the author belleves 
or why he believes it. A supremely honest man, intel- 
lectually, is as rare to-day as when thought was first 
married to system {n »ellef. No matter how repellent 
the theology or limited the outlook, one who candidly 
avows his opiaion, and defends it with all the vigor of a 
manly conviction, purifiss the atmosphere. Joined to 
unrivaled skiil in controversy, this quality is most 
apparent in Dr. Hodge’s lectures; yet deeper than all 
is the full tide of his religious hops and feeling. Waile 
living in one world, he h-ard each day the music of an- 
other and better world ; and, walking in sweet compan- 
fonship with the Lord Jesus Carist, faith prompted him 
to say to his dearly beloved class at theclose of his series 
of addresses, ‘‘ We shall not meet here together any 
more. Let us pledge one another, as we part, to re- 
assemble in heaven. Lot us turn our steps homeward, 
for if we do we shal! soor—:ome of us now very sson— 
be at home with the Lord. Adieu.” How quickly and 
how sadly were those words verified! In a few weeks 
death knocked, and the great theologian entered into 


rest. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTORAL SYSTEM.' 


This work is a history of the method of choosing the 
President of the United States. The title would lead us 
to expect also a discussion of the merits of the American 
system as compared with other systems in vogue elee- 
where ; tu: the author has chosen to confine bimself to 
the purely historical aspects of his subject. Viewed in 
this light the work has much merit, and will prove, we 
think, a vsluable historical monograph. Mr. O Nell 
has evidently studied the subject with care, and his 
work is marked by a high cegree of impartiality, ez- 
pecially with regard to matters of partisanship. 

The book opens with an account of the proceedings of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, and records the 
embarrassment of the Convention in providing for the 
election of the President. It was fora time designed to 
have the President chosen by the two houses of Congress ; 
but,after no little hesitation and several complete changes 
of mind on the part of the Convention,the present method 
of choosing by electors was adopted. The author then re- 
counts with much fullness of detail the disputes that have 
arisen respecting the interpretation of the constitutional 
provision, together with the various changes that have 
been introduced either by law or by custom. The only 
change in the constitutional provision is that made by the 
twelfth amendment, according to which the electors vote 
for both President and Vice-President, whereas under the 
original Constitution they voted for two persons in deed, 
but the one who received the highest number of votes 
became President, and the one receiving the next high- 
est number of votes became Vice President, Custom, 
however, has made a far greater change in the electoral 
system, by reducing the electors to mere ministerial 
officers, whose function {s merely to record the will of 
the people, the real choice of President being made by 
the party conventions, subj:ct to ratification by the peo- 
ple at the polls. Of course Mr. O Neil devotes consid- 
erable space to the Tilden- Hayes contest and the Electoral 
Commission : but he alse takes care to point out how 
most of the questions that then arose had arisen before 
in our history, but had been left unsettled. Happlly, 
however, Congress has at last provided a way by which 
those difficulties may be avoided in the future; and it 
has also removed another difficulty, which the country 
has once or twice narrowly escaped, by providing for 
the succession in case both the Presidency and the Vice- 
Presidency become vacant. Other changes in the elect- 
oral system have been from time to time proposed ; as, 
for instance, that the President should be chosen directly 
by the people, or that the electors should be chosen by 
districts, like the Members of Congress; while some, 
like President Barnard, of Columbia College, whom the 
author quotes, would revert to the plan originally pro- 
posed in the Constitutional Convention, of having the 


1 The American Electoral System, By Charles A, O'Neill, (New 
York; G. P, Putnam's Sons.) 
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President chosen by Congress. Of these plans, Mr. 
O'Neil favors the choice of electors by districts. 

The main defect of the book is the fact above noticed, 
that it is exclusively historical, omitting all discussion 
of the philosophical aspects of the subject and all com. 
parison of the American method of choosing the ex 
ecutive with the methods used elsewhere. There is 
much to b3 sald in favor of the English method, and not 
a few persons have advocated the introduction of a 
similar method here ; while others would subatitute for 
the President an executive council like that of the Swiss 
Republic. A discussion of some of these points would 
seem to be necessary for a complete treatment of the 
American electoral system. We suspect also that Mr. 
O'Neil, in common with the mass of Americaus, attaches 
too much importance to the Presidential office. Most 
thinkers would agree that the legislature and the 
judiciary are much more {mportant than the executlve 
authority ; and when the spoils system has been finally 
abolished, the American people will probably be of the 
same opinion. Meanwhile, we recommend Mr. O Nelil’s 
book to all who wish to study the historical aspects of 
the su bject. 


The iepublie of the Future ; or, Socialism a Reality. By 
Anna Bowman Dodd. (New York: Cassell & Co.) This is 
@ bright little brochure, though it does not throw much 
light on Socialism. It is more entertaining than instruct- 
ive. It consists of a series of letters of travel purporting 
to be written by a Swedish nobleman traveling in the 
United States in the twenty-first century. He comes by 
pneumatic tube through the Atlantic Ocean at the rate of 
five miles to the minute, and is shot out on shore at the end 
of his journey, in which, by the aid of instantaneous pho- 
tography, he has been ableto see all the wonders of the sub- 
marine world. From the landing-place he is carried to bis 
hotel by a balloon ; arriving there, heis received and waited 
upon by machinery. The following page will give the reader 
a taste of the quality of the book: ‘‘My dear Hanne- 
vig, can you believe me when I tell you that I have been in 
this hotel four mortal days, have eaten three substantial 
meals a day, have been fairly comfortable, and yet have not 
seen a human creature, from a landlord toa servant’ The 
whole establishment apparently is run by machinery. 
There is a complicated bell apparatus which you ring for 
every conceivable want or need. Meals are served in one’s 
own room, by a system of ingenious sliding shelves, which 
open and shut and disappear into the wall in the most 
wizard-like manner. Of course the reason of all these con- 
trivances is obvious enough. Ina society where labor of a 
degrading order is forbidden by law, machinery must be 
used as its substitute. It is all well enough, I presume, 
from the laborer’s point of view. But for a traveler, bent 
on a pleasure trip, machinery as a substitute for a garru- 
lous landlord and a score of servants, however ba‘, is found 
to be a poor and somewhat monotonous companion. I[ 
amuse myself, however, with perpetually testing all the 
bells and the electrical apparatus, calling for a hundred 
things I don’t want, to see whether they will come through 
the ceiling or up the floor.’”? Asabit of groterque burlesque 
the volume is entertaining ; as a satire on Socialism it is not 
very valuable. 


The @olden Bible, or The Book of Mormon, Js it from God / 
By the Rev. M. T. Lamb. (New York: Ward & Drummond. ) 
This volume has grown out of a course of lectures delivered 
in Salt Lake City by the author, the assistant pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of that city, and subsequently, by 
invitation, delivered at other points in the Territory. It is 
intended especially for the perusal of honest and candid 
Mormons ; of those who are growing up in the Mormon 
Territory ; of those who elsewhere are brought in contact 
with Mormonism ; and of those ministers and teachers who 
have to meet with it. For all such the book possesses no 
little value. Itisacandid and apparently fair discussion 
of the ** Book of Mormon,’’ and the writer has proved him» 
self able to consider the question of its inepired and authori- 
tative character as a real question, to put himself in the 
attitude of a sincere inquirer, and to present his analysis 
of the ‘‘ Bible”’ in so calm and unprejadiced a way that 
it can hardly fail to have effect on any one who js willing 
seriously to inquire into the claims of Mormonism, and 
intelligent enongh to weigh and measure the grounds on 
which those extraordinary claims rest. To the student of 
current American history the volume will also be valuable 
as an exposition of the nature and grounds of this ex- 
traordinary religious phenomenon. 


Heaven Revealed, Dering a Popular Presentation of Sweden- 
borg’s Disclosures about Heaven, with the Concurrent Testimony 
of a Few Competent and feliable Witnesses. By B. F. Barrett. 
(Philadelphia : Porter & Coates.) This book has lain for 
some time on eur table. : Its value is twofold. It 1s, in 
the first place, an intelligent and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of Swedenborgism respecting heaven. 
As Swedenborg's doctrine is often stated by its teachers ir: s 
language which is somewhat peculiar, such an interpreter 
as Mr. Barrett will be of value to the student of compara- 
tive theology. In addition, the book may be regarded as 
one interpretation, by a candid and studious mind, of the 
Bible teachirg respecting heaven. It is certain that very 
much of modern thought respecting spiritual things har- 
monizes with, if it has not been directiy deduced from, the 
teachings of Emanuel Swedenborg. We do not count onr- 
selves among the believers in his perfect or inspired char- 
acter, but there is much in the view of heaven as presenfed 
by Mr. Barrett in this book which seems to us in accord- 
ance with, if not absolutely verified by, Scripture, and in 


so far the book will be helpfal even to those who are least 
inclined to accept any of its statements on the authority of 
Swedenborg. 


We have received the first two numbers of Batties and 
Teaders of the Civil War, published by the Century Company, 
and consisting for the most part of contributions of Union 
and Confederate officers, based upon the Century War 
Serles, and edited by Robert Underwood Johnson and Clar- 
ence Buel, of the *‘ Century Magazine.’”? The Century War 
Series is well known to our readers. The illustrations are, 
for the most part, those which have already been given in 
the ‘‘ Century Magazine,’’ and the work is printed on the 
best of paper by the De Vinne Press. No other description 
of the work is necessary here, and we reserve any further 
criticism upon it until itis farther advanced. It will cer- 
tainly be, if not a valuable history of the Civil War, at least 
a valuable contribution to such history. 


- Cassell & Co. publish in the Jubilee number of the ‘‘ Mag- 
azine of Art”? The (Queen's Pictures, illustrating the chief 
events in her Majesty’s life, reproduced by her Majasty’s 
permiesion, with descriptive notes by the Librarian at Wind- 
sor Castle. The frontispiece is a fine portrait of the Queen in 
her coronation robes. There are pictures of the Queen at 
various ages, sing'y, and also groups illustrating some of 
the principal events in her life as her coronation, her mar- 
riage, the christening of the Princess Royal, the marriage 
of the Princess Royal and that of other of her children, and 
thelike. This Jabilee number may be regarded as a kind of 
biography, not s> much of the important as of the artistic 
or scenic events in the Queen’s life. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Underroods, just published 
by the Scribners, has been eagerly expected by the large 
audience of admirers who believe that the author’s talent 
extends to poetry as well astoprose. Weshall epeak of the 
poems soon.——The Harpers have reprinted Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Present Fotition of European Politics, originally pub- 
lished in the “‘ Fortnightly Review.’’ It is an acute and brill- _ 
lant résumé of Continental complications. ——Among relig- 
lous books just received are: Dr. 8. G. Burney’s Leview of 
Armour’s ** Atonement and Law,’’ Hervey Newton's Beyond 
(Boston: James H. Farle), and Philip Slaughter’s (hris- 
tianity the Key to the Character and Career of Washington, in 
@ new edition.— Songs of Vew Sweden, by Arthur Peter- 
son, U.8.N., is a collection of short poems telling legends 
of the Swedish settlement upon the Delaware. The verses 
are amateurish. but not without spirit ——The Girl's Book 
of Famous Queens (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) is by 
Mrs. L. H. Farmer, who has prepared several excellent his- 
torical and biographical books for the young. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated.——Elias B Sanford has just published, 
through 8. 8. Scranton & Co, of Hartford, Conn., a History 
of Connecticut for school use and general reference ——We 
have received from the Charity Organ'zation of Baltimore 
the report of the Conference on Charities held in that city 
last spring.——Books of fiction received are Twok, by Wat- 
son Griffin; Brother Against Brother, by J. R Musick; The 
Confessions of a Frivolous. Gir], anew edition (Ticknor & Co.): 
and The Lollard, by Minnie K. Davis (Lutheran Pablication 
Society). 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Ignatius Donnelly’s Baconian cipher has been copy- 
righted in twelve languages. 

—The scene of Mr. Rider Haggard’s next novel, says Lon- 
don ‘‘ Truth,’’ will be Cyprus, a land about which he has 
recently written a series of articles for the ‘'8:. James’s 
Gazette.”’ 

—Mr. Leslie Stephen, Thackeray’s son-in-law, will write 
the prefatory note for the volume which is to contain the 
novelist’s letters, now in course of publication in ‘‘ Scribner’s 
Magazine.” 

—The readers of the ‘‘ English Illustrated Magazine ”’ will 
be interested to learn that with the new volume, beginning 
October, Mr. H. D. Traill will contribute a monthly article 
of criticism on matters literary, social, and artistic. — 

—It is not improbable that Walter Besant, the famous 
English novelist, will visit this country this year. He has 
been invited to write a short novel for the Chautanqua 
Sammer School, and it is hoped that he will personally read 
his story to that society. 

—That dirt-lover, M Zola, says the ‘‘ Tribune,” has been 
neatly suppressed in Russia. The Censor has obliged three 
magazines and five daily papers to discontinue the publica- 
tlon of his latest novel. This is the most cheerful bit of 
information Russia has contributed to the world for a long 
time. 

—Mr. Swinburne’s new book is described as a tragedy, a 
piece of history retold in his own way and “full of the 
whirl of battle, of love, jealousy, and hate.’’ It is further 
said to be the story of Locrine, Estrildis, and Sabrina and 
his Queen Guendolen, kinsfolk by birth, descent, and 
marriage of that King of all Kings in ancient Britain, 
Brutus. 

—Mr. G. W. Smalley writes as follows in the “ Tribune”’ 
of Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Robert Lonis Stevenson: ‘'I 
quarrel sometimes with Mr. Lang, but I confess to the 
fascination of his prose when he is at his best, and I confess 
I think him at his best when he is in his dressing-gown and 
slippers. With Mr. Stevenson I have no quarrel, and if 
more urgent duties would give me time, I should like to 
write of him oftener thau Ido. Not for his sake: he needs 
nobody’s praise ; but to commend him to any young readers 
whom I may have, as one of the few authors of the moment 
whom they may read if they care to search forsome of those 
secrets in the handling of words and phrases which make 
the difference between what is literature and what is not.’’ 
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Sept. 8, 1887. 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 


SEPTEMBER. 


By Frank DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Here’s a lyric for September, 

Best of all montks to remember; 

Month when summer breezes tell 

What has happened wood and dell, 

Of the joy the year has brought 

And the changes she has wrought. 

She has turned the verdure red ; 

In the blue sky overhead 

She the harvest-moon has hung 

Like a silver boat among 

Shoals of stars—bright jewels set 

In the earth’s blue coronet. 

She has brought the orchard’s fruit 

To repay the robin’s flute 

Which has gladdened half the year 

With a music liquid clear ; 

And she makes the meadow grass 

Catch the sunbeams as they pass, 

Till the autumn’s floor Js rolled 

With a fragrant cloth of gold. 
—{St. Nicholas. 


LABOR:! 
By FRANCES OsGoop. 


Pause not to dream of the future before us; 
Pause not to weep the wild cures that come 
o'er us; 
Hark how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters in tlowing, 
Never the little seed stops in its growing, 
More and more r‘ch!y the rose-heart keeps glow- 
ing, 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


** Labor is worsh'p !”’ the robin is singing ; 
** Labor is worship !"’ the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out Nature’s heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving 
shower ; 
From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing 
flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower ; 
Only man, {n the plan, ever shrinks from his 
part. 


Labor is life: °’Tis the still water falleth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewalleth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assail- 
eth; 
Flowers droop and die tn the stil/ness of noon. 
Labor is glory! the flying eloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 
Play the sweet keys woulds; thou keep the 
in tune. 


Labor {fs rest—from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
Rest from sin-pri mptings that ever entreat us ; 
Rest from the wor)d-sirens that lead us to ill. 
Work! and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pil- 
low ; 
Work ! thou shalt ride o’er care’s coming bil- 
low ; 
Lie not down weariled ’neath woe’s weeping 
willow; 
Work witha stout heart and resolute will. 


Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are 
round thee ; 

Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound 
thee ; 


Look on yon pure heaven sm'ling beyond thee. 


Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 

Labo: !—all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 


WANTING IS—WHAT? 
By BRownNING, 
Wanting is—what? 
Blueness abundant, 
Summer redundant, 
Where is the spot? 
Blooming the earth, yet a blank all the same. 
Framing, awalting a picture to frame. 
W hat of the sunshine, what of the flower? 
Roses embowering with naught to embower. 
Come, thou complete in completeness, O come, 
Shine through the blueness, perfect the summer! 
Breathe but one breath earth’s beauty above, 
And all that was death grows life, grows love. 


BROWNING IS—WHAT? 
AFTER Brownina. 


Browning is—what? 
Baldne s abundant, 
Riddle redundant, 
Sense who can spot? 
Matter of fact, but fiddle de-dee. 
Telescope waiting an eye that can see. 
What of the cow that jumped over the moon? 
Dishes enspooning with naught to enspoon ! 
Come, thou unstrung strangulation of fiddle ! 
Scrape at the baldness, shy at the riddle, 
Tell it once more over your grog, 
“ And all that was clear grows thick, grows fog. 


1 Inquiry has been made for this poem by two 
or three correspondents, and we print it by re- 

quest. “*A.J.G.,” who has kindly copted it, 
 aysshe finds it in Sanders’s Fourth Reader, 
published some twenty-five years ago.—[Eps. | 
c.U. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


rs, Poets, and loventors. Em 


ibrary. Large 8vo, 608 pages. Price, $1.75. 


box. Price, $4. 


enlarged (40c). COMPLETE (Parts I. andl 
nical grammar, plenty of langua 
usefa diagrams, is skliilfully graded, a 


examine this. 


LIGHTS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
By the Kev. Epwarp Everett Hare,DD Original biographical sketches of famous men of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, including Artists and Sculptors. Prose Writers, Com- 
beliished with 50 portraits. A standard book for every 


BARNES’ WRITING CHARTS. 
Fifty-two Charts, carefally printed on stiff mantla boards, put up fn a handsome cardboard 
(Send for Barnes’ Penmanship Souvenir. 


SCIENCE WITH DR. STEELE. 
Nearly resdy. New editions in new dress and type of Steele’s Cheml{stry, Physica. and Zool- 
ogy. Now ready : Steele’s New Astronomy, Hygiene, Physiology, and abridged Physiology. 
No other text-books so readily inspire the young with enthusiasm for science. 


BARNES’ LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
SHORT STUDIES Part L., Picture Lessons.”’ enlarged (25c.). 


Free.) 


Part IT., ** Working Lessons,” 


[. combined.) Cloth, 50c. Contain enough tech- 


and ¢omposition exercises, conversational exercises, simple 


nd farnished at a low price. Let every teacher 


5 Books. 


Barnes’ Series of Readers. 
2 Books. 


Barnes’ Series of Geographies. 
Barnes’ Series of Histories. 
Barnes’ Series of Arithmetics. 
Barnes’ Series of Penmanship. 
Barnes’ Series of Drawing- Books, 


2 Serles— 


SIX NEW SERIBS. 


Primary,’ Brief,’”’ and General.’ 
Elementary and Complete. 


2 Books. 
Brief’ and ** Standard.”’ 


Elementary, Industrial, and Mechanical. 


or all, subject to approval. Send for descriptive 


Tnese books are al) newand attractive. We should be pleased to submit sample coptes of any 


circulars or specimen pages. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111&113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


A SPLENDID WORK FOR EVERY BIBLE-READER. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


Svo. 


The New York Observer says : 


“Tt is not a commentary, though it con- 
tains much that is exegetical; nor is it a 
grammar, though there is a large space de 
voted to the etymology, history, and forms 
of words in its pages. It isa true study of 
words, designed to aid the carefal student in 
gaining the richnees and fullness of the divine 


WORD-STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES, AND THE EPISTLES OF PETER, JAMES, AND JUDE, 


$4.00, 
Philade/phia Presbyterian says: 


‘It is exactly what all readers of the New 
Testament need and shonld use. It ought 
to be adopted immediately in every Sunday. 
school and Bible-class where men and women, 
boys and girls, pretend to study the Now 
Testament. They will find it a very great 
treasure.’’ 


thought.’’ 


*,* For eale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


CHILDREN’S DIADEM. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 
By ABBEY & MUNGER. 


By a happy thought, the above endearing name 
was given to a book containing the last composi- 
tions of Mr. A. J. Abbey, a good com poser of refined 
taste, a child-lover successful teacher, who has 
recently passed away, This new collection of the 
sweetest of children’s hymns and songs is likely to 
be received with great favor. 

35 cts.; 83.60 per dozen. 


Jehovah’s Praise. 1.0. rmersox, is an 
entirely new and superior book for Choirs, Sing 
ing Classes, and Coaventions. A large and at- 
tractive coliection of Sacred and Secular music 
for practice and Church Service, Anthems, and 


Hymn Tunes. 
Price, 81; 89 per dozen. 
Voices of Prai » Rev. Cuas. L. Hutcars, 


sé 
occupies a high place in the esteem of those who 
need a collection of music of convenient size, 
not difficult and of moderate price, to use in 
religious and in the Sunday-school 
service. Everything is d ed and in good 
taste, yet there is spirit and brilliancy through- 

out, lease examine. 


Price, 40 cts.; $4.20 per dozen. 


Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


743-745 Broadway, New York, 


EACHERS are cordially invited to 
address us on any matter pertain- 
ing totext-bcoks. If an improved 
book or serles {s desired in school, 

write us for circulars, information, terms, 
etc. Semple coples sent at nominal prices, 
returnable if not adopted. 


Alphabet of Manual Training.”’ 


White's Industrial Drawing—Revised. 


For schools. The most important books 
of their class ever issued. Already adopted 
many largecities. Write for particu. 
ars. 


SWINTON’S READERS, SPELLERS, GEOGRA- 
PHIES, AND HISTORIES. 

FISH’S ARITHMETICS. 

WELLS’S SHORTER COURSE GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION. 

SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, 

SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES., 

WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING —REVISED. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 


Our BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST sent free to 
apy address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., Publishers, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
754-756 Broadway. New York, N. ¥ 


SONG,\N\ERVICE 


Uy, 


PHILLIPS 


ow 


WITH,GEMS OF SONGS FROM 
4 30 AUTHORS 


VP, 


i 
LATEST. CHEAPEST AND BEST 
160 rages. Strong Board C.vers. 
30 cents each, postpaid. $25 per 100. 


Send to THE PH LLIPS PUBLISHING CO., 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


WANTED Acca in every town and village to 

- gell our New Christmas Books (5), selling 
from 50 cts. to $3.50. One woman with a family 
writes that she averaged $7.00 a day last year, from 
September untii Christmas. One new agent made 
125 in six weeks. One sold 55 the first week in a 
it in your soho, Gistrict if 


Unexpected Help in picking out 
books for S. S. libraries. ~ 

Not a perfect guide—that is 
too much to expect—but excel- 
lent help. 

Let noS. S. officer fail to see it. 

Sent free. 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Publilsbers of S. S. books, Boston 


‘he Andover Review 
The Andover Review 
For SerTemMsbetk bas five contributed articles, in- 
cluding one on The American Board: Is its 
Proper Relation to the Churches that of Domi- 
nation or Dependence? by HamMILTON A. HILL 
Kditertais on Aipheus Hard>, Comment on 
Current Discussion, Lhe Opinion of the English 
Press on the Vecision in ihe andover Case. 


35 CENTS; $4 A YEAR. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 0O0., Boston. 
11 EAST BEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
GHURGH DECORATIONS. 


Address | 


no more. You can m . 
ted), Broadway, N. Y.; 
Bt., o, lil, 


CASSELL & OV. (Limi 
| 40 Dearborn 


J, & R, LAMB, 69 Carmine 8t., N. ¥, 


RUSSIA 


In Pursuit of Ilappiness is a 
book of four characteristic stories 
by Count Leo Tolsto!, all of them 
strong with a sort of strength re- 
freshing to meet; just ready ; 
r2mo, cloth,.75 cents. 
from 


Russian Novelists, the 


French of Vte. E. M. Vogtié by 


J. L. Edmands, is the first ac- 
cessible information on Russian 
writers and their works; 12mo, 


cloth, $2.50. 
Tsar and Nihil- 


ist, recently published, is a brill. 


Midnight Sun: 
lant sketch of travel in northern 
Ikurope by one of the keenest 
Americans of our time, Dr. James 
M. Buckley ; Svo, cloth, $2.50. 

What People Live By,a_ relig- 
ious story by Count Tolstoi, pub- 
lished last year ; Svo, cloth, $1.00, 


At the bookstores everywhere, 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
boston 


A Sejuelto My Confession” and My Religuon.”’ 


WHAT TO D0? 


Thoughts Evoked by the Census of Moscow. 
By Count Lyor N. To_stTo1. _Translated from the 
Russian. 12me, cloth, —1.25. 


Fertract from the Above Work. 


“ Then whati«to be done? What are we to do? 
The question, which includes within itself both an 
admission that our Life ts evil and wrong, and, in 
connection with th!s—as though it were an excuse 
for it—thnat Itis nevertheless to ch-nge, 
this question I have heard, and continsue to hear, 
on ali sides. And therefore l think that the solu- 
tion of the problem which | have found in my own 
case will be applicsble to ajl sincere people who are 
propounding the same question vo themselves,” 


By the Same Author: 

Anna Karenina. 1?mo, 81.75 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth 12mo, @1.50 
Ivan liyiteh . I2imo, 81.25 
My Confession I2mo, 81.00 
My Religion 81.00 
The Invaders ‘in Press). 

A Rugsiann Proprietor ‘in Press). 


T. ¥. CROWELL & co. 


13 Astor Place, ‘ ‘ New York. 


How to Cook Well is a book 
for the million American families 


that want to live well at small 
cost. Published by Lothrop, Bos- 
ton. $1.50. 


The bookstores have it. 


Singing Teacners and Condartors of Musical 
Societies 


SHOULD APPLY 
POR COMPLETE CATALO.CES, SPECIMEN PAGES, AND TERMS. 


Any Pook desired for éxamination sent on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 


Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by ai! Evangelical Denommatiens, 
Saxp ron CaTaLoovs, 


T, MELSON & SOMS,43 


German, Spanish, 


You ean, by tem weeks’ study, master either of thear 
languages eye for every-day and business c= 
by Dr S. RossxTHat’s celebrate” 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM Terms, 85.00 
tooks of each language, with privilege 0% an t 


gestions. and correction of exercises 


Mert L. cents. Liberal corms to Teachers, 
SPE STERSOSAPY PUBLE 
Pr Ron i, = 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
% 
= re. 
| 
— 
: 
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The Literary Revolution 


C h OICe B OO K S few Literary Revolution Pub- 


lications are here described. Catalogue, 64 pages.sent free. Note 
the “fair terms to buyers,” offered by no other publisher : 


Rooks sent for examination before payment to any cne giving evidence of honesty —books not satisfac- 
tory may be returned. if immediately, for money or othe: books. NOT sold by Book-sellers. 


Note the high quality which goes with the low prices, particularly 
in case of the “ Ideal Editions,” but also in nearly all others. 
At | AS R evVO ] ut j on ] “Alden’s Home Atlas 

assuredly meets a 
public want. It is equal, if not superior, to atlases published here- 
tofore for $10.°— Post, ittsburgh. 

Alden’s Home Atlas of the World. In one large quarto volume, 11x14 inches in size, containing 96 pages 


of handsomely engraved and colored maps, brought down to latest practicable date, also an index show- 
ing location of over 5.U00 cities, rivers, mountains, etc., throughout the world; cloth, $2.00, post. 26c. 


“Tt is really tirst-class.”"—VWorning Star, Boston. ‘“ A most com- 
prehensive and useful work, and at a price one-fifth of that usually 
charged.”— The Mail, Chicago, “The execution of the work 
appears to be above reproach, and we do not see why the atlas Is 
not good enough for anybody, being actually superior to most works 
sold at three times its price."-—Country Gentleman, Albany. 


Terms to Clubs a& below: 3 copies, $5.00, 5 copies. $7.50; 10 copies, $12.00. Additions to clubs at club 
rates. This isto pay you for making The Literary Revolution known among your acquaintances. 


To Clubs, conditional upon orders being received before Oc- 
tober 1,—see above. Get a sample and try it quick; the full price 
it costs will be allowed to count as part of your club order. 


Handy Atlas Alden’s Handy Atlas 


= of the World is pronounced : 
“A most notable example of ‘much in little” I think so much in- 
trinsically valuable information was never before compressed into 
so small a space. An Atlas and a Gazetteer for 25 cents !”—BeEn- 
son J. Lossrye, LL.D., Dover Plains, N. Y. 


Alden’s Handy Atlas of the World. 192 pages, 12mo, cloth, 25c.; postage 4c. ; 
“A well-named work. It contains information that every news- 
paper reader should nave; it will assist him greatly in absorbing 
the news of the world.”— Jnqguirer, Philadelphia. 
“A pocket atlas witnout folding the maps; a miniature encyclo- 
‘pedia of the world.”—Lutheran Observer, hiladelphia. 


to those who will raise clubs:.5 copies $1.00; 10 copies $1.80; 25 
Bonanza Offer P P 


copies $4.00, on condition that orders are received before October 1, 
1887. Additions to clubs at club rates. 


Natural Law In the Spiritual World, 


by Prof. Drummond, which 7‘he 
Christian Union says is “almost a revelation,” Bishop Doane pro- 
‘nounces *“a great work” and which is the most popular work in 
religious literature published within many years, attracts attention 


anew on account of the Professors presence in this country. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Pror. Drummonp. Ideal Edition; cloth, 40c.; postage 6c. 
Club terms: 5 copies $1.65; 10 copies $3.00; providing orders are received before October 1, 1887. 


Raise a Club for this book. It is wonderfully entertain- 
ing, as well as profound. All thinkers like to read it. | 
as 3a Life of Johnson is one of the 

B OSWe I] S best books in the world. Homer is 
not more decidedly the first of heroic Poets,—Shakespeare is not 
more decidedly the first of Dramatists,—Demosthenes is not more 
decidedly the first of Orators, than Boswell is the first of Biogra- 


phers.”—T. B. Macavray, in Edinburgh Review. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 4 volumes, large 12mo, cloth, $2.50; postage 32c. New Edition, Ready. 
This is the edition Known as Croker’s, and contains not only the extended notes of John Wilson Croker, 
but also copious notes by Hawkins, Piozzi, Murphy, Tyers, Reynolds, Malone. Nichols, Steevens, Cumber- 
land, Scott, Markland, Burney, Blakeway, Chalmare, Porter, Langton, and others. 

“ We cannot believe that any subsequent improvement will ever 


be made upon this edition.”— North American Review. 


- is one of the places not located in either “ Home” 
Ut O p la or “Handy” Atlas! But the beautiful new 


Ideal Edition of “Utopia” by Sir Thomas More is a book every one 
should read. Henry George, as well as John Stuart Mill and all 
modern economists must bow before its rare wisdom! It is one of 
my choice list of Modern Classics. Paper, 10c; cloth, 25¢.; post. 5e. 


TEN-CENT COUPON—Please cut this out and return it. 


This Coupon will be received in lieu of 10 cents cash toward the price of any 
books advertised above not less than 50 cents in value, the Coupon and the re- 
mainder of the price in cash, to accumpany the order, which must be received on or 
before September 30, 1887, not more than one Coupon te be presented by the same per- 
son. This is to tempt ail who see this to examine the advertisment carefully, and 
order something before they forget it. Mention name of this paper, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


in Good Editions: A 


U boc k ~The Pleasures of Life. Paper 

* cloth 25¢.; postage 5c. “A thoroughly good 

book; clear and convincing as a law treatise, full of charm as 
fairy tale.”—Commercial Advertiser, New York. | 

Y oun o M en ] “Deserves to be read again and 

* again. It is strong with arvu 

ment and appeal; beautiful with fancy and figure, tender with 

pathos and piety.,.— Anglish Peview.. 
Entering on Life. A Book for Young Men. By CunnincuHamM GEIKIE, D.D. Contents:—Youth, Charac- 


ter, Companions, Success, Christianity, Helps. Reading. Dreams. Farewell. Ideal Edition. Long Primer 
type, fine cloth, price reduced from $1.00 to 40c.; postage 5c. Just ready. 


“'The religion is of the very best kind. We earnestly recom. 
mend young men to read what has been to ourselves a truly delight. 
ful work.”—Dran A.rorp. | 


“These volumes shed a won- 


WITH ih 
H OULS wr B l lb e. derful degree of light upon 


™ 
the inspired record, Such a work is more valuable than any com 
mentary.”—Christian Advocate, Buffalo. 

Hours with the Bible. The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. By Cunyixu- 
HAM GEIKIE, D.D. In six volumes, 12mo, with many illustrations and notes. Per volume, cloth, 45c.; 
half Morocco, 6Oc.; postage 8c. each. Set of six volumes, cloth, $2.40; half Morocco, $3.30. 

The volumes are as follows, each complete, and sold separately: I. From Creation to the Patriarchs. 
II. From Moses to Judges. III. From Samson to Solomon. IV. From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. V. From 
Manasseh to Zedekiah. VI. From the Exile to Malachi. 

An extra volume containing a complete combined index (vastly superior to six separate indexes) also a 
very full list of texts of the Bible illustrated, now published; cloth, 25c.; half Moroceo, 35c.; post. 5c. 


Cl b se 6 vols. (selected as you please) cloth, $2.40; 12 vols. $4.50: 48 vols. $15.00; add 15c. per 
U Ss we vol. for half Morocco. Club ternis good only till Oct. 1, 1887. 


“Tt is probable that no series of books ever published onthe Old 
Testament, has been more popular, or more helpful to the general 
public. Their study cannot fail to give a broader, better, truer 
knowledge of Bible men, events, and truths."-—Dr. Harper. 


The Best Life of Christ. Over 150,000 sold in this 
country, and sale growing. “A work of gigantic industry, and, 
what is the chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in Chnist. 
[ rejoice at such a magnificent creation.”—Dr. Der.irzscn. 


Life and Words of Christ. By CunnincHam GEIKIE, DD. The handsomest edition yet issued at a low 
price; 12mo, 838 pages, Brevier type, cloth, 45c.; half Morocco, 60c.; postage 12c. 


“ Dr. Geikie’s book js admirable. What Conybeare and Howson 
have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has done for the life 
of St. Paul’s Lord.”— Harper's Magazine. | 


Famous 


some of the most popular issues in the Elzevir Library ; prices are 
as indicated, sent post-paid—always large type, unabridged. 


FAMOUS POEMS. MISCELLANEOUS. 

6 Enoch Arden. Alfred Tennyson.. .............. 2c} 1 Rip Van Winkle. Washington Irving............. 2c 
25 The Deserted Village Ete oldsmith 2¢ 3 Washington’s Farewell A dress, Ete se 
26 Cotter’s Saturday Night, Etc. Robert Burns..___ The of Science. A. Wilson.......... 2c 
How Lisa Loved the King. George Eliot 2¢ Motive and fabit of Reading. F. Richardsen. 2c 
28 Songs of Seven, and Other Poems. Jean Ingelow. 2c| 10 Queen Mabel and Other Poems. E. T. Alden... a 

Schiller’s Song of the Bell, 2c} 12 World-Smashing, Etc. W.M. Williams.......... 
84 Essay on Man. Alex Pope.................--.-..... 9¢, 13 A Half Hourin Natural History. Peabody....... 2¢ 
89 Gertrude of Wyoming. Campbell................. 2c! 14 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Jiustrated.......... Ke 
2c} 18 The Cricket on the Hearth. Ill’std. Dickens..... 
102 Ancient Mariner. Coleridge............ .......... 2c} 30 Highways of Literature. David Pryde............ - 
105 Virginia, Ivry, the Armada, Ftc. Macaulay 40 Sunshine, and Other Stories, E. T. Alden......... 2c 
106 The Heart of Bruce, Etc. Aytoun.............. ... 2e| 42 The Civilizations of Asia. Rawlinson............- 2c 
1 The Raven, and Other Poems. Edgar A. Poe , 2e ee ere 2c 
123 Hermann and Dorothea. Goethe.................. 5e| 444 The Evidences of Evolution. Huxley............-- = 
150 Irish Melodies. Moore.....................ccesseeee: gc| 46 The Philosophy of Style. Herbert Spencer....... Se 
152 L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Comus. Milton... 4c| 52 Sindbad the Sailor, from the Arabian Nights...... 2c 
i Fairy Tales. Ons 
252 Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare...... .......... 3c 64 Bacon's Essays. 
e Celtic Hermits. Charles Kingsley........---: 

4 Life of Washington Irving. R.H. Stoddard...... e Spectre Bridegroom. Washington Irving.... 

8 Frederick the _ Macaulay. 103 The Battle of Marathon. Sir Edward Creasy.....- = 
11 Sir Isaac Newton. James Parton...... ............ 2c, 110 Defeat of the 
16 Life of Gustave Dore. Illustrated.................. 2c, 112 The Battle of Waterloo. Sir Edward Creasy ..... a 
104 Count Rumford. John Tyndall..........0.0....... 2c 113 Conduct of The Understanding. John e. ... 80 

129 Erasmus and Henry VIIL. D’Aubigne % 115 Luther’s Table Talk. Dr. Macaulay 5c 
135 Wendell Phillips. Geo. Wm. Curtis............... ve Ili Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin............---+++: 3c 
142 Emerson. Matthew Arnold........... Q¢ 118 Crown of Wild Olive.” John 
178 Life of Hannibal. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby..... 8c| 119 Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin..........--.----: = 
183 Julius Cwsar. H. G. 8c| 121 Some of My Pets. Grace Greenwood.... 

184 Oliver Cromwell. 124 Legend of the Wandering Jew. Baring Gould... 
189 Lord Bacon. UT ncncscecevevceessevscccsess +e §c| 125 Confessions of an Opium-Eater. De Quincey..... 5 
191 Warren Hastings. Macaulay....................... ke | 132 On Liberty. John Stuart 

39 Intellectua ucation. Herbert Spencer......--- 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS. Zschy lus, Etc... 2 

157 On Leaves. Sir John 
Ve 
53 Some Adventures of Baron Munchausen.......... 2c 1296 La By SIR WALTER pty lh 6c 
Teo the Books. Dean Swift.............. 2°] 197 Marmion, | 6c 
108 Tints of the Times, Etc. Orpheus C. Kerr......... 
174 She Stoops to Conquer. Goldeamith................ 8c By CANON FARRAR. 
175 A School for Scandal. Sheridan.................... 8c; 2 Burning of Rome.... 2c| 197 On Temperance....-- 2c 
179 Every Manin His Humor. Ben Jonson........... 67 Seneca and St. Paul. 2c} 1% On America.....----- 
19% Classic Humorists: Anacreon, Barham, Etc...... 2c| 196 Lecture on Dante... 2c | 199 Ideals of Nations.... 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


NEW YORK: 393 Pearl St. | CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, 
P. O. Box 1227. Clark and Adams Sts. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 


Sopt. 8, 1887. 


FINANCIAL. 


The money market has not exhibited 
any marked change during the week. 
The ruling rate has been from five to six 
per cent. on call, averaging five and one- 


half per cent. in the exchange market, 


and about six per cent. with the banks. 
Higher rates have been made, but only 
on miscellaneous securities; and while 
the item of ‘loans’ in the bank state- 
ment indicates a sharp contraction—the 
result of a radical liquidation among weak 
holders of securities and shares in the 
markets—this contraction has not led to 


any stringency, for the reason that the 


shares and securities held as collateral 
have passed into the hands of strong par- 
ties who have largely paid in full for their 


purchases. The workings of the Treas- 


ury for the month of August have re- 
sulted in an apparent accumulation of 
$5 798.087, which, if real, would have 
depleted the banks to this extent ; but it 
will be seen in the Treasury statement that 
funds have increated during Auyust 
in the hands of diebursing officers to the 
extent of $11 500 000, which represents 
payments to be made on account of 
pensions, so that it is probable that the 
accumulation in the Treasury takes into 
account only a very small proportion of 
the $19 000 000 pensions paid and to be 
paid, which latter will be distributed along 
through September. The net receipts of 
gold from ahroad during August amount 
to over $6 000 000 nearly $3 000 000 of 


which arrived within the closing week of 


the month. It will, therefore, be seen that 
the pension payments will be more of a 
factor in September than they have 
been in August as an offset to the | ~ 
surplus revenue accumulations; and 
the continued specie shipments from the 
other side will be an element of re- 
plenishment to our money markets, 
especially as very important 
have been made during this past week, 
necessita'ing heavy gold transfers from 
the other side to meet their requirements 
Two of the most impcr ant of these nego- 
tlations are, first. a purchase of $6 000 000 
securities made by Berlin bankers from the 
Oregon Transcontinental Company toeva 
ble the latter to meet the requirementsof a 
maturing loan held here ; second, a loan of 
$11 000 000 by a syndicate of bankers—the 
fund tocome from the other side—to take 
up the floating debt of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Rallway Co. This last negotiation 


supplementary to the sale:by the lat 


ter company of its express bus{ness to the 
United States Express Company, and is 
conditioned on the transfer of the man- 
agement of the Baltimore & Ohio Com- 
pany from its present administration to 
the syndicate loaning the money. This 
final settlement of the Baltimore & 
Obio financial difficulties, so condi 
tioned, will eventuate in the road ceas- 


ing to antagonize the interests of the; m 


great system of trunk railways, and in the 
disposal of the Baltimore & Ohio Tele- 
graph Company, probably to the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, thus securing 
a combination of all prominent telegraph 
interests in the country. It will also re- 
sult in the sale of the present drawing- 
room and sleepingcar service on the 


- Baltimore & Ohio road to the Pullman 


Palace Car Company. It will be seen by 
this that the Baltimore & Ohio has éntered 
—in the past—into a systematic oppost- 
tion to various powerful interests, which 
opposition will now be eliminated and 
all these interests harmoni!zed. A season 
of distrust on account of this unprofitable 
antagonism wil] come to an end, to the 
benefit of all parties related. This ad- 
justment has been anxiously sought here 
tofore, but with no success, and its 
final accomplishment is a great cause 


of relief. The announcement of these 


various settlements cf disturbing causes 
has, naturally enough, changed the 
temper of affairs on Wall Street, and 
given a powerful impetus to the stock and 
bond markets. The depression which for 
weeks has hung over these markets, caus 


ing large declines in quotations and very | Hs 
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heavy liquidations by timid, distrustful, 
and disgusted holders, has given place to 
a distinctively bull market, which has 
thus far produced an advance of from 
three to ten per cent. in the quota- 
tions of active stocks during the past 
three days. The organized party which 
has exercised all its energies in aggra, 
vating this depressed condition during 
this period of decline has been severely 
punished for its unscrupulous boldness io 
the exercise of its temporary advantage, 
and has been made to pay dearly in losses 
on the large short interest which it 
helped to produce in the share market. 
The methods which this bear pool em- 
ployed were utterly immoral and inad- 
in discrediting indi- 
vidual and corporate credit by the 
circulation of false stories. invented to 
serve {ts private interests. Such methods 
usually turn to plague the inventors, and 
we are glad to record the fact that in this 
instance the punishment must have 
proved very decisive and severe. The 
markets, as we have intimated, have radi- 
cally turned. and are rapidly recovering 
the decline of the past three months, with 
every prospect of developing a heavy ap- 
preciating movement. We look for acon- 
siderable period of advancing quotations, 
and sbculd not be surprised to see a great 
upward movement, continulng, with re- 
actions, through the year to come; the 
conditions, outside of Wall S'reet, favor 
such a movement, and now Wall S'reet 
conditions have, at last, been brought into 
harmony with the general outlook of trade 
and industries, 


The bank statement Is as follows : 


Loans, decrease...... $3 596.100 
Speoie, decreare........ ........ 114,009 
Tegal tenders, increase ........ 202 
Deposits. decrease.............. 1,025 600 
Reserve, increase............... 346,900 


The city banks are now nearly up to 
$6 000 000 surplus reserve, with a com. 
ted easy money market at five per 

WALL STREET. 


quitable|' 


quitable 


Pubecribed . 82,900,000 
Td in (Cash) . . 1000.000 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent.. running oe 

exclusively upon Western Mortgages. bel ia 
trust by the American Loan an 

New York for the benefit of 
safety, time to run, and rate of interest make them 
the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 


OFFICES. 
NEW YORK. 28 Bway. | 112 8. 4th 8t. 
BOSTON, 28 Court TY, 7th &Del.8¢. 
SERD FOR PAMPHLET. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital(fully paid ),$260.000. Assets, $792,525.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 4"> 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We effer First Mortgage Loans, as heretofore, drawing 
7 Per Cent Guaranteed. Also 10 and 15 year 6 Per 
Cent Gold Debentures. Each Series of Debentures 
of $100,000 is secured by first mortgages for $105,000 (on 
land worth two and one-half to five times the amount 


of the mortgage) rg in trust by the American Loan and 
Trust Company of N and a'so by our paid up Capital 
and Assets, of over THREE ARTERS of a LION DOL- 
Twelve years expe a More than 2.000 investors 
can testify to the safet satisfaction 
their investments. 137 way, 
Hine & Son, Agts. Albany, N. Y. ‘Oitice, "pweddle Buildi 
Boston Office, 34 School Street. 
nd for Pamphiets, Forma and Ful! In. 
Secretary, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIYATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money icanel Interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We havea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs, Reference: Firs 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0., 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Stock, Paid up - - £300,000 
PER CENT, FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


t 


as the Banks. Regulerly 
by the State 
Co., Hartford, trustee. Send fo 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
Authorized capital, 85 $500,000. *caah Capital, $200,000, 
6% DEBENTURES 
LOANS 


jonpad hea No in the 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST C0,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 


INCRBASED TO NBARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds. 


Our loans are carefully selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally pected. We 
are prepared to give investors the benefit of our 

udgment and exvertence, based on the above. 

rrespondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer- 
fully answe 

Send for pamphlet. 


G. F. PARMEL@E, Presiden 
E. WiLDe 
.8 Treasure 


Correspondents: Ha tl Sorretary. 
nover Nationa ew Yor 
National Bank North America, —" 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT U0, 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO. ©. MORRILL, Vice Pres’t H.E BALL, Pres’t. 
P, 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec. 8B. R. WHEELER, Sec'y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


American 
etaburg, lowa, wi “Up capital of of 8600. 
000, surplus rat 


of first 
e Mercantile 
certificates 


Loans held in trust 
pres Conspeny. N.Y. Sper 
t for periods under one —_ Write for fuil 
maton and references to company at 150 
Nassan St., New ork 
A L. ORY¥YSBY, Vice-President. 


Guaranteed by the 6°'o 


JARVIS-CON EK LIN 
TRUST cu. 
ansas City, Mo 


NET INTEREST 


Capital "21,000,000.00 


ured by first. mortgages on im.- 
proved real’ held by the Mercantile Trust Co., 
Call at Office or write for particulara 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTG ‘GE TRUST Co., 
230 Broadway, New York City. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, 
MINNESOTA, 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans 


Improved City Property. 
18 Years’ Experience. 
Choice Mortgages one 2 on hand at the New York 
ce. 


W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St, 


New York. 


Dad 

THN, 

Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 
es Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- & 


a ing6 to7 per cent. interest, well secured on se- 
ei lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. = 


Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, ws 
ood character, our invariable requirements. We ov 
collest and remit principal and interest free +3 
¥ to lender. Send for pamphlet — “ 
forms, and references East and W 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Annual fo Bonds, per ost: 
Annua terest. by 

in sums of S200 and .. 
of Principal and Interest ou- 
pons made and remitied to lender with ut 
charge. LOCATION THE UNION, 
Fifteen years’ e rience Ample Capital Wide 
connections. Refer to the “ (ongregationalist.” 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A CEN] 
Pr annum, first mortgages un productive 
Real Estate. Loans a vroved by Tacoma Na 
tional Best OF REFERENCES 48T AND 


Wane. Solicited. Addre 
MA ON, Tacoma, ‘ Wash. Ter. 


OF CP VHD 


ATLANTIC 
Insurance Company, 


New January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Oonformity to the Charter of 
Oompany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 


Premiums en Marine Risks from ist 
ae 1886, to 8lst December, 


Policies not marked 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5. 235,299 99 


rremiums marked off from ist J 
auary, 1886, to 3ist December, i886, $3,817,699 86 
Losses paid during the 


same period........... $2.206,588 68 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
$841,378 15 
Com y has follo vix. 
tes and State of 


ome Stock, Bank, 


Real Estate and Claims due the 


Company 501.647, 81 
um N 568,134 20 


and Bills Recstvabte 
Cash in Bank 


ot ee on the outstanding ver 


after Tuesday, the First of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
their legal representatives, on and 
after —- the First of February next, from 
thereon will cease. The 


ay uced at the time of pay- 
an 

A dividend of per oent. ts declared on 
the net earned p ums of the Company for 


he year December, 1886, for which 


certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Third of May next. 
By order of 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, M D. MORGAN, 
W. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT 
JAMES LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WK. STURGiA, JOH N ELLIOTT, 


D THOMAS Mi AITLAN 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
CHAR BURDRTT, JAMES A. “HEWLETT 
HENRY EB. HAWLEY, EORGE 
4DOLPH LEMOYNE, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice Fresident. 
&. A. RAVEN, View Provident. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices—Continental Buildings 
New York, 100 Broadway; Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montara, and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance 


conducts its business un the Restrictions 

on ‘safety ands equal at. 000. 


DIRECTORS: 


LAMPORT, President. 


F.C. MOORE, Vice- Pres, 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


M. KTRRY, fea. Lowal Dep’t. B.C. TOWNAEND, Raa, Agency Dep’t. CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Sea Den't 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE. 


The safest, the least expensive, and the fairest system attainable Combines the security of the more 
ey vensive level premium plan of the old companies with the economy and convenience of assessment 
co “panies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Lafe insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for the benefit of the firm—wherebs 

credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Providert Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


f£HEPPARD MOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. EB. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among al the life insurance companies ef the United States the Provident Savings ranks First tu 
wnalhest death rate, sailest expense rate, and largest ratice of assets and surplus to Liavilities. 


FULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON 


representatives, on and on 


oy 


| 
\ 
Six per 
tificates o 
| thereof, or their legal 
| | 
i | JOSBLAH O. LOW, CHARLES D LEVERI 
| EDM UND W. CORLIESA, JOHN L. RIKER. 
| ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE 
HORACE GRAY. ISAAC BRLL. 
WILLIAM EB DOD@ EDWARD FLOYD-JONEEB, 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
> 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


T HES 
PUBLISHER'S PESK. 


New York, THURsSDay, SEPTEMBER 8, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
eommunication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,’ and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 3 


Be Wise in Your Generation 
and keep a bottle of Kidder’s Digestylin always on 
band. Itisasure cure for all stomach troubles. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
ig one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their twinges 
if the affected part is daily washed with Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap, which banishes piin and renders 
the joints and muscles supple and elastic. It is 
at the same time a very effective clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap healsand beantifies, Ba 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Bisck & Brown. 
™ike’s Teathochs Drops corain! Minute, Me 


‘‘Lat me try,” said the Senator, and, 
leaning over the rafl, he selzed the rope 
becket at the end of the box and lifted the 
latter clear of its entanglements by one 
sure pull, splitting his glove, however, 
across the back. The men were amazed ; 
and he, alittle embarrassed, sald,‘‘ I didn’t 
mean tolift it, only to try its weight ;” and 
then went back for _ gloves.—[Cosmo- 
politan. 


WHITE: EXOUISITELY PERFUMED : PURE. 


COLGATE & CO’S TOILET SOAPS, 

including 103 varieties both scented 
and unscented, are made from only the 
sweetest and purest materials, and are 


adapted to every taste and use. 


CHARLES SUMNEP’S GREAT 
STRENGTH. 


Mr. Sumner stood six feet two inches 
high without his shocs, and he was £0 
well bulit that his height was only nottce- 
able when he was near a per20n of ordl- 
parysizs. But there was a manner about 
him, a free swing of the arm, a stride, a 
pose of his shaggy head, a sway of his 
broad shoulders, that gave to those who 
knew him best the idea that he was of 
heroic s'z3. Then, too, there was some: 
thing in the {intent look of his deep-set eye, 
his corrugated brow, the frown bcra of 
intense thought, and his large head, made 
to seem yet larger by its crown of thick, 
heavy, longish gray hair, ail of which 
gave the idea of physical greatness ; but 
with his fri:quent smile the set frown 
passed, his whole appearance changed, 
and his face beamed ‘ike a dark lantero 
suddenly lighted. His smile effected a 
wonder’ul transformation in his whole 
appearance, and it set up a pecullar sym- 
pathy between himeelf and its recipient. 

Fer one of his sedentsry habits, he had 
ex raordinary strength, and yet he was 
not an athlete. While in Washington his 
oply exercise was walking, and as he 
belleved it was the pace rather than the 
distance that tells, when opportunity 
off: red he would go at a rate that amazed 
beholders. Some p:rsons attempting to 
join and keep up with him only succeeded 
by taking an occasions! hop, skip, and 
jamp, such as chilcren yractice when 
walking with their pir2nts. Up to the 
time of his injuries he walked much in 
Washington, for, as he said, he could out 
walk omnibuses, and give them jong odds. 

He was hardly aware of his encrmous 

— strength, it was so seldom called into ¢x- 
ercise. His books were packed in large 
boxes at the end of each session and sent 
from his rooms to the Capitol, only to be 
returaed at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion. These boxes weighed nearly five 
hundred pounds each, and were difficult 
to handle in passages and stairways, and 
so were accompanied by four men. Once 
when he was living at the Rav. Dr 
Sampson’s, one of these heavy boxes got 
stuck in the stairway. It could be extri- 
cated without damage to the walls only 
by lifting it over the banister. Tne four 
men failed to apply thelr strength to the 
most advantage, for they got in each 
other's way, and thus failed to move the 
box. The Senator, hatted and gloved, 
ready to go out, came down the stairs. 
‘Why don’t you lift it over the rail ?” 
sald he. 


‘*‘ How can we?” answered one, ‘' You 


Ladies 
U/nderwear 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. ‘The most com- 
plete information furnished, ..nd care- 
ful attention given to special vrders. 


Lord & Ta ylor, 


Broadway & 20th 


WARREN WARD & C0. 


ARE SELLING 


this Fall at unprecedentedly low 
prices, 15 to 25 per cent. less than 
former years. Still keeping up 
standards of quality. ‘‘No cheap 
goods, but all goods cheap.”’ 


Special Designs When Wanted. 
6 & 8 E, 20th &t., bet Sth Ave, & Bway: 


Rube ns, "hnee lo, Raphael, Murillo 


TRAGE 


versivle 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
cones for beauty of finish and elegance ef 
atyie 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the revenue prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to tw 

Koth standing ane turn-down collars in all desir- 
able sizes and sty 

Sample collar oy pair of cuffs sent on recetpt of 
cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 

ree, 

Ten Collars, or five pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores 
for 2 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Staten Island Proprietors, 
DYE.CLEAN. and REFIN 
or Circular and Price List. 
Establishment.s 7 John St.,New York. 
1,199 New York. 


$79 Faiton St., Brooklyn. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilh 
confer,a favor upon the Advertiser, and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


have no idea of its welght.” 


advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Val. 36, No. 10." 


BASED ON SCIENTIFIC’ 
AND SANITARY PRINCIPLES 

APPLIED TO CLOTHING. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURE: 


All Wool! All the Year Rownd! 


For MEN, WomeN & CHILDREN 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


8249 Broadway, New York. 


829 
‘BRANCH HOUSES: 
-199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


{2-366 FULTON ST., EROOKLYNG)| 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 


TREASURER. 


$3008 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season ol 
1887, embrecing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 


Alse 
REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
‘‘A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofere 
made, 

ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. 8. OF 
The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 

DESIGN S 

PROTECTED er Ps PATENTS. 

Awarded the s Gold Medal 
at the International H REDUCED 
Exhibition, London, 1884 PRI CES, 
Estimates and Special Designs 

_ Furnished for Entire In- 
terior Decoration. 
' WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE.ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 
Factory and Retail Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms: 
Cor. 5th Ave. and SOth Street. 
mm via 
(THE ONLY GENUINE ) 
rs 

UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINC 

ready f.r use. Pronoun st glue known, 

S MADE BY THEABAT RA 
Russia ementCo., 
WANTS. 

[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this colbumn for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cents per line.) 

A Position of Trust.—Byan expert account- 
ant, who has had over twenty years’ experience 
ina National Bank and knows every detail; 
has a practical knowledge of genera! business; 
integrity and experience youched for by reliable 
references, Address Business, Christian Union 
Office. 

A Widow living in Montclair, N. J., having 
children of her own, is desirous of adding toher 
income by taking one or two more to board 
with tuition. Reference given and required. 

ddress C. W. erson, 189 Broadway, New 


York City. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH TIIE GFOGRAPIY OF 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT — 


STILLWATER 

Paul UY, 
YARED WING Green Bay Ky 
WISCONSIN | 


ATERY 
INGE 


A 
CA 


= 
MANGAS CITY \} rN. C0.) 


CHICAGO, ROC ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continucus lines at terminal 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middie link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and trafiic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpe t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfie ld, Ottumw a, Oskalvosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, De 3 Moine +3, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, ‘Audubon, Harl: an, Guthrie Ce atre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenten, St. Josenh, 
Cameron and ‘Kansas City, in Missonri; Yavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


v4 
The Creat Rock Island Route’”’ 

Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 

‘rmanent wa ~ i is distinguished for its excellence. its 
ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
stee!l.its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equip ment 
hr aflthe safety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for Inxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlorand Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious medals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison ant 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man- 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


“‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 


Between grown | and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and gra7ing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the lock Island offers super’or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atcut 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St. Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All ‘patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren)receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 
For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 

R. R, GABLE, E. ST, JOHN, A, HOLBROOK, 
Pres't®Genl Manager. Ass’t Manager. Gen. Tkt. & Pass. Agt 


fered. Now's your time to gee 

eas Coffees, and secure 
a Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


Go oss Rose Toflet Set, Watch, Brase Lamp, 
or Webster’ ~ GREAT For full particulars address 
THE M 


ERICA 
P.O Box 28. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


GomeaNny 


81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


. MENEELY & OOMPANT. 


WEST TROY, BELTS 
for Churches, Sébools. atc... slao 
Chimes and Peals. #or more thap 
hal? a oen tury noted for superior’? 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL® 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL Y, 
Troy, N. Y¥., 


ufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELL®,. 


J 
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Sept. 8, 1887, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The Pennsylvania Democratic Conven- 
tion totally ignored the temperance ques- 
tion. The Iowa Demccrats adopted the 
following plank : ‘‘ We are opposed to all 
sumptuary legislation and !n favor of the 
repeal of the present prohibitory liquor 
law snd the substitution in {ts stead of a 
local option and csrefully guarded l{cense 
law, with a minimum license of $500, for 
better control of the ]'quor traffic.” 


The September number of ‘‘ The North 
American Review ” contalos another artt- 
cle on the temperance question by David 
R. Locke (Petroleum VY. Nasby). It fs 
entitled ‘‘High License No R2medy.” 
Mr. Locke frankly admits that prohibition 
does not entirely prohibit, but claims that 
the only drinkers are those already ruined. 
Were confirmed topers the only class 
affected by the open saloon, he says that 
he would be in favor of the open saloon, 
in order that the graveyard might so 
much the more quickly remove them out 
of the community. But, says Mr. Locke, 
this is the least important class to be con- 
sidered. The object of prohibition {s not 
to revive the dead but to preserve the llv- 
ing. In his arralgnment of high license 
Mr. Locke presents a vivid picture of the 
‘respectable saloon.” He says that 
‘© where vice exerts her greatest power is 
where she {s disguised {n her best array. 
If mankind had to deal with a hideous, 
frowsy termsgant .. . there would be no 
danger.” The respectable saloon, he says, 
is made attractive by sensuous pictures, 
and is the center of sporting life and 
obscene talk. Not only drunkenness but 
every other form of moral corruption {s 
furthered by it, and the preservation of 
the coming generation demands Its aboll- 


tion, 


The Executive Committee of the Kan- 
sas State Temperance Union have {esued 
a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Prohibition Jn 
Kaneas.” In eccounting for the 2 400 
Government permits issued In Kangas it 
states that there are, in round numbers, 
fifteen hundred drug storesin the State, 
and that these drug stores are now com 
ply{pg with the requirements of the pro- 
hihitory law. It states that the very 
stringent} law passed by the last Legisla- 
ture to control the drug-store traffic was 
drafted at the request of the representa- 
tive druggists of the State. Turning 
to the other permits issued by the 
Federal Government, the pamphlet denies 
that each permit represents a saloon. It 
says that it often happens that the same 
saloon forfeits three or four licenses in the 
course Of a single year. 

Perhaps the most striking point in the 
pamphlet is the statement of Governor 
Martin that ‘‘a greater per cent. of the 
persons charged with violating the pro- 
hibitory law are convicted than those 
charged with other crimes.” 


The State authorities of Maine are pre- 
paring to bring action againstthe Collector 
of Internal Revenue of the Maine-New 
Hampshire district for his refusal to 
furnish a list of ali persons purchasing 
United States l/quor licenses. According 
to a section of the Revised Statutes, which 
has previously been quoted in The Chris- 
tlan Union, the Collector {s required to 
post such a list conspicuously in his office. 
The Maine law makes the possession of a 
Uxzited States license prima facie evidence 
that liquor is sold ; and in case the Col- 
lector has refused to obey the law, in order 
to protect the Maine liquor dealers, he cer- 
tainly deserves to be prosecuted and con- 
victed. As regards the sale of liquor in 
origiaal packages in Maine, it is said that 
the Treasury Department will oppose the 
State authorities on the ground that the 
prevention of such sale is an interference 
with the United States revenues. In case 
this report be true, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has allied itself with the liquor deal- 
ers on the strength of a very questionable 
interpretation of the Federal Constitution. 
It is true that the States are given no power 


aces, but they are given full police powe 
over everything which {s brought {ato the 
State. Where liquor-selling is by State la» 
a crime, intoxicating liquors belong in th: 
same category with infected goods, an: 
the State has apparently a perfect right t: 
forbid their sale. 


General Neal Dow in his latest utteranc: 
on the Maine Jaw says that the Siate o 


consumed more liquor than any other Stat: 
in the Union, but that at the present time !: 
consumes less. The remarkatls drunk 
enness of the State in former times wa’ 
due to the fact that the products of {t: 
forests and fisher'es were shipped to th: 
West Indies to be bartered for rum anc 
molasses. The result of all this industry 
was that the State never became one dolla) 
richer, but was filled with dilapidatec 
echoo'houses, shiftless farmers, and de. 
caying farm buildings. S{nce prohibitior 
has been enforced al] this, he claims, has 
heen changed, and Maine is now one of 
the most rrosperous States in the 
He says that even in Portland there are no 
open grog-shops, and that Bangor {s the 
only city in which the open saloons stil) 
exist. 


‘“VOLAPUK.” 


Colonel Charles E. Sprague explaine 
the mysteries of Volapuk, designed to be 
the new {International Janguage for com- 
mercial purposes, In New York the othe 
evening. The new language is not mak- 
ing so much headway here as In Europe 
where ten periodicals and seventy or 
eighty societies are devoted to it, and it fs 
estimated that it has some 100 000 students. 
The language {s the invention of a Germar 
Catholic priest, Father J. M.. Schleyer, 
who first began writing upon it {in 1881 
His idea was to compound from the simple 
and regular parts of the more {mportan! 
modern languages an ariificlal language 
that could be easily learned by the people 
of any nationality and that should be to 
the modern business world what. Latin 
was to the scholastic world a century or 
two ago. Todothis he took for his frame- 
work the five common vowel. sounds, 
added the dotted ‘‘ a,” ‘‘o,” and ‘‘u,” and 
the common consonant sounds,, omitting 
those from each language which persons 
horn to another tongue cennot pronounce. 
For the vocabulary he took about forty 
per cent. of the root words from English 
and the rest from modern European 
tongues. The same root word {js never 
used to mean two different things. The 
declensiors are managed by the addition 
of vowels to the root, the plurals are 
formed by the addition of “s” in the 
English method, and the rules are abso- 
lutely without exception, so that learning 
the Volapuk grammar {s a matter of a 
week. Its friends do not pretend that 
Volapuk has any beauty that fits it for 
imaginative or poetic writing, but that for 
commercial correspondence it {s as valu- 
able as the terminology of chemis!ry or 
the algebraic formu’ are those scl- 
ences. To use ft atall it is necessary to 
have a dictionary from Volapuk into 
one’s mother tongue, and the English dic- 
tionary bas not yet been printed, but an 
army Officer in Washington Territory 


preparing one. Colonel — is also 
preparing a handbook. 


‘| OUGHT TO WRITE YOU THAT 
MY WIFE IS DEAD.” 


This is a sad duty that many a widower is 
obliged to perform, but in the following in- 
stance the writer was not a widower. It is 
from a farmer in Ira, Jasper Co., lowa, and 
is dated Feb. 8, 1886: 

“TI ought to ‘write you that my wife is dead, 
in outer 1 that the predictions of the physt- 
clans should come true; dut, thank God, she 
lives, and is getting b«tter as fast as could be 
reasonably expected ; {s up all day generally, 
and is able to get around quite lively ; appe- 
tite gond. Did not get the beef extract, as 
you advised, but killed a fat heifer, and 
ample justice is done to the steak.’’ 

Those who want to know more about the 
Compound Oxygen, which achieved such 
felicitous resulta in this case, will do well to 
write to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1,529 Arch 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and ask’ for their 
brochure, which is sent free to applicants. 


to tax imported goods in the original pack | 


Maine, before its adoption of prohibitior , 


Lactated’ Food | 


‘Ss 


For INFANTS and INVALID’ 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


256%, $t.—At Pampniet free, 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Corset 


TRADE TRADE 
PLEX DUPLE 
Corset Corset 
MARK, MARK, 


Integrity of material and make. 

Giv es suppleness, ease and elegance to the form. 
Can be depended upon for satisfactory service. 
Warranted. Sold everywhere for One Dollar. 
Sample sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


BORTREE M’F’G. CO., JACKSON, MICH, 
EFFERVESCENT, 


ECONOMICAL, 
EFFICACIOUS, 


Beware of Indigestion g natin 

And Constipation's cruel reign ; 

For often iu their wake proveed 

The sable pall and mourner’s weed ; 

Then check there troubles ere an hour— 

In SELTZER lies the power 


THAT BOY 


never half cleans his feet, and tracks mud 
and dirt all over the house.’  Dowt 
blame him too much; you know it's nert 
to impossible to clean the seet on your 
door mat, even Uf you haven't had it 
long. Why dowt you get a Hartinan 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat, and stop 
the annoyanceand dirt? Just one little 
cerape of the feet on that will make the 
shoes cleaner than you ean get them on 
any other mat, and then it's always neat 
and clean, and don’t wear out. Just 
try one, and save your temper and ear- 
pets—and your hack ‘too. Write for 
circular to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


144 Congress St., BRosto~ ; Chambers St., 


New York; 163 Dearborn St., CHTCAGO, 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


b on system, using th 
Ho Wa This 


Fish, 
General Selling 

New York, 
42 and 44 W, 
toe descriptive 


Franklin St., Boston, Mass. ohn A. 
Works at East Boston. 
M. H. Johnson, 140 egy St., 
Rice and Whitacre 
Monroe St, cago, 
catalogue ; mention this tiga 


B ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tucly testec 

and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. You" 
ht to have it on sale. Ask him for Ps 

ILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil. P 


WILT 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Aduertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw. the 


Dr. WARNER’S Heaith 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, S. 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


rive Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel's Hair and Woo! are twice as warm 
as the same we ight of Cotton or Linen. 


zd. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
be rature. 

They are an important protection against 
col a: catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism ane miosis 

4th. They can not ¢ rock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natural colors and contain no dyes, 


5th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
with Prices sent on applic vation. 


Catalogue 
WARNER EROS., 399 Broadway, N. Y. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF: 
EE =A SENSIBLE | E WOMAN 
“Health, Comfort, ort, and “Beauty 


CORSET WAISTS 
antifolly made of B 
MATERIALS 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE, 
sure Corset is 


LEADING RETAIL 


vwhere. Send for circ 


=) FERRIS BROS, 


341 Broadway, NEW Y 


DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without arivad as a dressing for all Salads, and 
as a sauce for Coid Meuts, ete. It is prepareu 
with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 


purest and best. 
This is the only brand that will not spoil alter 


being opened. 
Warranted to keep good for years. 


OXYGEN 


Entirely Different: Greatest improvement. 
ts success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
opularity at home in three months, without ad. 
ertising, than all other Oxyoen Treatments 
ombined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Sonsumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
from prominent patients showing its great su. 
periority, and Treatise Free by Mall. | 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA; 


TRAVEL VIA 


Burlington 


Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at itster jnal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 


C. B. & 0: R. R.. Reute from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 
ENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, rte e apply to Ticket Agents 


of connecting lines, or addre 
M. G. 


Ist V.P a. 
Book se..d ic. postage to the G ILL 


INVALID CHAIR. 
(Reclining, 
am A Pricele nto 
those who are 
to walk. 


RGEST FACTORY 
= the worl Send fo 


Circular to 


Mcution this paper. ; 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Howard ChairCo. Hartford, Coun. 


| 
WELLS RicuaRns 
t 
4 
( 
J 
© 
| 
| | SALAD 
~ ‘7 j "Wee | 
BSEL'T 
| ww 
2 
| 
| 
night, and saves 3) per cent. In fuel; apparatus safe, ‘ 
noiseless in operation; no care attached to run 
ning it. No Gas ; No Dust ; No Dirt. Manufactured 
ty. ‘ 


